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In September 


Mornings frosty grow and cold, 
Brown the grass on hill and wold; 
Crows are cawing sharp and clear 
Where the rustling corn grows sere; 
Mustering flocks of blackbirds call, 
Here and there a few leaves fall, 
In the meadows larks sing sweet, 
Chirps the cricket at our feet, 

In September. 


Evenings chilly are and damp, 

Early lighted is the lamp; 

Fire burns and kettle sings, 

Smoke ascends in thin blue rings ; 

On the rug the children lie; 

In the west the soft lights die; 

From the elms a robin’s song 

Rings out sweetly, lingers long, 
In September. 


— Elizabeth Cole 

The children need you. That is reason enough why 
you should come back from vacation willingly and 
cheerfully. 

You all needed the vacation-rest and change, and 
here is a hope and belief that you are all the better for 
it. But you will be better now for the coming back ; 
an indefinite vacation is much more delightful and 
helpful in the prospect than in the realization. 


The blessing of a life-task is often lost sight of in the 
complaint against the drudgery of it. Every daily 
worker — every teacher—needs to have that little 
pamphlet “Blessed be Drudgery ”( Rev. W. C. Gannett) 
close at hand to keep her sky clear of hazy doubts 
and reasonless repinings. Let us quote a little from 
it. 


“There is a culture that comes through drudgery. 
‘ Culture through my drudgery !’ some one now is thinking ; 
‘ This tread-mill that has worn me out, this grind I hate,— 
to this have I owed culture? Keeping accounts, teaching 
primary school, weighing sugar and salt at the counter— 
have these anything to do with culture? Culture takes 
Jeisure, elegance, wide margins of time, a pocketbook ; 
drudgery means limitations, crowded hours, chronic worry, 
old clothes, headaches. Our real and our ideal are not 
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twins. I love nature and figures are my fate. My taste is 
books and [ farm it. My taste is art and I correct exer- 
cises. I did not choose my calling, but was dropped into 
it. Would I could live my life over again! Then, what- 
ever I should be, at least I would of to be what I am 
to-day.’ 

Can it be that this drudgery, not to be escaped, gives 
‘culture’? Yes, and culture of the prime elements of life, 
of the very fundamentals of all fine manhood and fine 
womanhood. 

Our prime elements are due to our drudgery,— I mean 
that literally ; the /usidamentals, that underlie all fineness, 
and without which no other culture worth the winning is 
even possible. These for instance; power of attention, 
power of industry, promptitude in beginning work, method 
and accuracy and despatch in doing work, perseverance, 
courage before difficulties, cheer under straining burdens, 
self-control and self-denial. These are /ndispensadles. 
They make one’s sit-fast strength, and one’s active 
momentum, whatsoever and wheresoever the lot in life be. 
These qualities make the solid substance of one’s self. My 
daily task, whatever it be, that is what mainly educates me.” 

Then may not the daily task of teaching a primary 
school and teaching it we//, have in it a daily educa- 
tion that will tend to the culture of the highest and 
best in the human soul? If the children in our 
schools (as well as the teachers) could early imbibe 
this doctrine, would it not do more for them in the 
years to come than all the learning of all the books? 


Buoyancy of Heart 


The world is as we see it. The school-room is 
what we make it. ‘Keep up good heart” has 
become a ferm of parting benediction. 

That teacher who knows how to keep a brave heart, 
how to be hopeful in spirit and cheery in manner, 
how to make rainbows when the light shines through 
tears, gives to her children an immeasurable good in 
simply living this philosophy of life before thern. 

It is a great misfortune for a teacher to be temper- 
amentally sober, staid, conventional, or incapable of 
seeing the brightest side of things. Indeed it is a 
great doubt if such teachers have any right to de 
teachers even though they are high up in the list of 
pedagogical saints. To ask little children to come 
from their natural, joyous play-life into an atmosphere 
of rigidity and strained, unattractive propriety is to 
ask them to live in darkness instead of daylight and 
then to blame them because they do not like it. It is 
to be hoped that some day the femperament of a 
teacher —and especially of a primary teacher — will 
be considered before granting her “‘ a certificate.” 

Whether things go right or whether they go wrong 
this coming year; whether the children are bright or 
seemingly dull, do let us cultivate cheeriness in the 
school-room. If there is one spot of blue sky amid the 
clouds let us keep our eyes fixed on it and refuse 
absolutely to talk about the clouds or be depressed by 
them. They will come it is true, but they will go 
also, and the sun is always shining behind them. 
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The Child’s Love for the 
Beautiful 


NELLIE H. Gere Art Department of Public Schools Chicago 


{Extracts ffom a paper read by Miss Gere before the teachers of 
Chicago.— Ep. } . 

HAVE been asked to speak upon the child’s instinctive 
| love for the beautiful, how we may nourish it, and what 

it will do for him if rightly directed. 

It isso broad and so sacred a subject that it seems to me 
to include all of life. It is a problem, which rightly 
solved, would bring about a happy normal development of 
children, right living, and make this old earth of ours a 
veritable paradise. 

Deep in the heart of every child is this heaven-born gift 
— the love of the beautiful — the little child responds to 
beauty as spontaneously as he does to warmth or love. 

This instinctive feeling for beauty should be made the 
most powerful factor in education. So strong an instinct 
cannot remain dormant; it will either dominate the child 
for good or evil, according to his enviroment and training. 
If we do not recognize and cultivate his love for the beauti- 
fui we will find the wrong conditions with which we have 
surrounded him perverting his pure instinct. 

It is this perverted love for beauty which fills the cheap, 
brilliantly lighted places of amusement — the saloons, the 
low concert halls. It explains why doggeral rhymes and 
jingles appeal to so many and seem to satisfy their cravings 
for music. Gaudy lithographs, cheap, glittering ornaments 
and furniture in homes, poor taste in dress, all speak of this 
distorted instinct for the beautiful. 

All children desire to be beautiful, to wear beautiful 
clothes, to live in beautiful homes. These are noble and 
legitimate desires, but, stunted or misdirected may result in 
much harm and wrong doing. 

We have only to look about us to see that our public life 
is not fine and noble —that the majority of people have 
come to maturity with sadly perverted instincts for beauty ; 
it is the result of wrong living — wrong education. Our 
whole system of education has been a training of the 
intellect and has starved the emotions the affections, the 
imagination, the heart of the child. 

I do not mean that we should drop everything in our 
school curriculum to study Art and Beauty. But every 
child born to-day comes into the world with a vast inheri- 
tance; the art thought and treasures of the ages are his 
right. The whole aim of education should be to connect 
the child with his inheritance. 

I want to commend to you the little volume “ Art for 
America,” by Wm. Ordway Partridge, which deals with the 
subject we are considering. Especially pertinent is the 
chapter on “ The True Education and the False.” 

Art is the most universal of all languages, because it is 
the expression of a universal instinct. It is a man’s 
expression of the beauty and goodness of the Creator. Art 
is finite, but the truth it expresses is infinite. Spiritual 
beauty speaks to us through material forms — through 
form, color, rhythm, else we should never hear the divine 
voice. 

To each of us have come messages through a poem, a 
great picture, a noble piece of architecture, an oratorio, 
which afterward we read in nature, half wondering that we 
never saw before. It is not enough that we live with 
nature, we must have a7/ the interpreter, or we shall reach 
only a limited development at best. 

Right here let me say that the great danger which 
threatens art study in our public schools is that we are 
trying too much for ar¢ skill and not enough for art 
appreciation. 

We should be satisfied to see only the geniuses develop 
great skill, if the majority of the children are growing in 
real appreciation of art and beauty. 

To produce a great art in any country or time, there 
must be not only great artists, but the much larger class of 
those who understand and appreciate these great artists. 
Under the most favorable conditions, there are only a 
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limited number of geniuses, but the power of appreciation 
can be developed in all. 

The child spends the most precious, the most impression- 
able years of his life in the school-room. One of our first 
duties is to see that our schools are attractive in appear- 
ance. Could we not replace at least a part of the cinder 
yard around our building, by plots of green grass, and a 
flower-bed here and there? But even more important than 
the exterior, is the appearance of the school-room itself, for 
here is where the children sit for five hours a day. 

We may talk of art and of beauty, but with blank white 
walls and a dreary stretch of blackboard, there is little food 
for a child’s love for things beautiful. 

It is a generally accepted fact that we grow to be like 
what surrounds us. We first unconsciously and later con- 
sciously imitate what we admire. What an opportunity the 
school-room offers to give the children right ideals of what 
is good in art, of what is beautiful in life ! 

In our Chicago schools we are fortunate in having the 
walls tinted by the Board of Education. 

The ecru or light brown is far preferable to the dead 
white and better for the eye, but we should like some 
variety, and I believe we have only to ask to get it. 

Dark terra cotta is good for wall color, with ceiling and 
space above picture moulding several tones lighter. 

Cool blues or greens are a pleasant variety in rooms on 
the sunnyside of the building, but this request for color 
must come from the children and the teachers and not from 
any one in authority. 

The Board of Education gives us our buildings, tints our 
walls and puts up’picture moulding. It does not seem to 
me their province to handle this whole question of school- 
room decoration. The children, the teacker, the parents 
must unite in that. 

Every school through penny contributions or entertain- 
ments at which a small admission fee is charged, can start a 
little nucleus for its interior decoration. The children will 
enjoy and absorb more of the beauty you place before them, 
if they are allowed to participate in ever so small a way in 
the purchase. The curtain, the plant, the cast and the 
picture are the art elements we would introduce into our 
school-rooms. 

~ We must remember in using color in our decoration that 

the younger children enjoy most the pure strong color. As 
they mature, they appreciate more the subtle gradations 
and often prefer the tints. 

We would give the child, through his surroundings and 
his daily study and observations, high ideals of beauty to 
carry with him to the home and into the world when he 
leaves our tuition. 

We would have this love of the beautiful trained to regu- 
late our public and private life. We would recognize the 
claim of beauty upon the whole of life. It should rule the 
shop as well as the studio; it should be found in personal 
adornment ; it should govern the manufacture of the com- 
monest utensil which man uses. The artisan in every line 
of work should be an artist. 

Whatever we hope for in our civilization, in public life, it 
must be fostered in our common schools, must come through 
the children. 


Present just enough of the life of the poet to the children 


to help interpret his poems. It is the expression of his 
thought-life in his poems we want the children to grasp — 
not alone the common details of his outward life, no 
different from thousands of others.—Ziizabeth Share 


It is astonishing how many persons class the imagination 
as a decorative faculty, of little assistance toward getting on 
in the world. Intellect without imagination would be as 
impossible as light without electricity, and mental power, 
like the power of light, is in direct proportion to the subtle, 
creative, life-giving essence. No one is so humbly or so 
loftily placed in life that a keen and trained imagination 
would not widen his range for work and pleasure. To 
rightly stimulate the imagination is the final aim of 
enlightened educators.— Harriet Monroe 
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Why Teachers Should Read I 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


HEN Mr. Ruskin wanted to urge a class of young 
women to read, he put his invitation in these 
words : 

“There is a society continually open to us, of people who 
will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our rank or occu- 
pation ; talk to us in the best words we can choose, and 
with thanks if we listen to them.” 

People will talk to us as long as we like! It must be 
admitted that this is in itself a recommendation. One of 
the great drawbacks of human intercouse, is that people 
talk to us, not as long as we like, but as long as they like. 
It is one of the good things about this “society” that we 
are asked to join, that we may enjoy it to the full until we 
are tired, and then —turn our backs upon it, without hurt- 
ing its feelings or endangering our reputation for good 
breeding. 

The truth is, no educated human being can afford not to 
put forth his claim to a place in the society of good books. 
The only excuse for not reading is not knowing how. You 
who are teachers can afford least of all to dispense with this 
kind of intellectual food. If, in the preparation for your 
work, much reading is necessary, then you are subject to 
certain limitations in the matter of general reading which 
you cannot overstep with safety. When you come home 
with tired eyes and an aching head a half hour’s rest or a 
spin in the open air is your first duty to yourself and your 
pupils. 

But do not forego all touch with general literature. You 
need it not alone for your own sakes but for the sake of 
those whose minds are shaping themselves from yours. Can 
you go day after day before your forty or fifty children and 
give them living thoughts when your own brain has received 
no refreshment! It is not a matter of carrying the message 
of your Lowell, or your Ruskin, or your Emerson, direct to 
the school-room. The influence of good books, and of bad 
books too, for the matter of that, is far subtler and more 
abiding. When you lay down a book thrilling with what it 
has said to you and are longing to live out the new thoughts 
it has breathed into you, it has done its work. You may 
not be able to quote a line of it, but you have its vital part 
in your heart and brain. You would not dream of trying, 
for example, to translate “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” to your primary 
class, or even to your eighth grade boys and girls, but you 
cannot read it or say it over to yourself without learning 
over again the bitter-sweet fact that suceess is made up 
largely of what the world calls failure and that there is 
nothing in life so really beautiful as right effort. And every 
time you learn that anew, you cannot help teaching a little 
of it. Does not the new heart so stirred in you shine out 
on.the children that look to you for their mental and 
spiritual sustenance? It is this that the society of good 
books does for those who seek it. It repays a thousandfold 
every earnest effort made to obtain it. One well-thumbed 
copy of a master-work is often a mine of strength to its 
owner, 


The Odd Minutes 


As for your opportunity to read, that is something which 
you alone can decide. When the day’s work leaves you 
exhausted, mind and body, and that inner spring which 
makes the choice of a half-hour’s reading only a delight, is 
lax, do not say, “I cannot read.” Take your rest first and 
your airing certainly. But sometime between the last min- 
ute of school and bedtime there will be a half or a quarter 
of an hour, or ten or even five minutes in which you may 
take up the book you have on hand and get a breath of a 
fresh and reviving atmosphere. 

Yet, do not I beg of you, contract the vicious habit of 
“improving” every odd minute of time. No people are 
more indescribably wearing than those who proclaim them- 
selves the slaves of that pernicious virtue. The woman 
who “ improves ” all her spare minutes, who has a piece of 
sewing in every room and a book always in her pocket, 
never “invites her soul.” She does not know how to rest, 
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and presumably she does not need to, for her nerves are of 
rubber and her muscles of steel. Few teachers are so 
panoplied and for them a season of idleness in each day isa 
season of industry. Therefore if you have in every day a 
whole hour in which to do what you will, I would say, do 
not spend it all, or even the greater part of it in reading. 
You, and you only can judge, and that by experiment, how 
that hour may be divided to give you the richest returns. 
But let a little of it, though ever so little, be devoted 
to broadening your mental horizon. 


People and Books 


To go back to our text, you are to do this partly for the 
sake of “ good society.” The society of children, with its 
infinite variety and its never ending appeal, you already have 
daily. The society of living men and women you have too, 
but that is not always an unmixed boon, although we cannot 
live without it. Unfortunately,— or at least, undeniably — 
the men and women you meet every day do not give you 
their best, always, nor do you give them yours. You rub 
against each other, frequently the wrong way, and you are 
all too busy to think precious thoughts for each other’s 
edification. In the long run you will get more from human 
companionship, rightly used, than from any other earthly 
source, but there is no denying the fact that it is sometimes 
lacking in “ sweetness and light.” The lack is partly in 
you, no doubt, but do not be too conscientious. Do not 
wear yourselves out with the constant effort to adjust your- 
selves to the thoughts of others, but seek a little society of 
your own now and then. 

Books are always available. There is not a mountain 
village or a frontier settlement where they may not be had 
— at least a few of them — for a little trouble and a small 
outlay. Since, then, they are within your reach, make the 
most of them. In this way you will have an inexhaustible 
circle of literary acquaintances. Here are men and women 
who have left their best selves and their kindest thoughts 
for your delight. Here are friends who will prick the mind 
with new thoughts and stimulate ambition in a thousand 
new directions. They have withdrawn from human sight 
all that was weak or transient or disappointing in themselves 
and have bequeathed you only the vital and the good 
things. You can approach them in the blessed assurance 
that they will never greet you coldly, never misunderstand. 


What you get as Women 


What you will get from your reading, besides this keen 
joy in the contact with the best minds, will depend largely 
upon what you bring to it and what you are determined to 
carry away. The first thing is the broader outlook that 
comes with every glimpse of life through the eyes of others. 
Your systematic study of pedagogy and your grasp of those 
branches of iustruction that you have made peculiarly your 
own, have made you logical (so far as a woman may be so !) 
and taught you how to get what you want from your author. 
And just as surely, will your night reading of the great books 
of the world, help you in turn, in your school reading. 

Then there is the great benefit to be derived from famil- 
iarity with good language. _It is quite possible, I am sorry 
to say, to read the masters of English and enjoy them and 
to miss entirely the lesson they teach of a reverent use of 
the mother tongue. And this too, although one of the most 
inexhaustible pleasures of reading is to observe the variety 
of ways in which the language can be happily treated and 


the infinite shades of meaning which the great writers wring. 


out of the simplest phrases. In the reading of all good 
poetry, too, as well as in much of the best prose, there is 
gained a training of the sense of melody and rhythm which 
is a source of never-ending delight. 

You should bring away from your reading, again, a sensi- 
tiveness of the eye for beautiful things and a sharpening of 
the powers of observation—a desire to see and feel for your- 
self what the author has made you see and feel through his 
senses. Finally, there is the spiritual impetus derived from 
the reading of all good and true books. This is put last, 


because, for you, it is of all gains incomparably the 
greatest. 
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What you get as Teachers 


For, after all, although you are not reading pedagogy for 
the moment, you are the teacher in every fibre of your 
being. By everything the woman gains, the teacher is the 
richer. For the sake of the teacher then, as well as of the 
woman, we will sum up our gains once more. Suppose we 
have invested, on an average, ten minutes per day for the 
ten months of school — this will give us in round numbers, 
3000 minutes, or fifty hours. In fifty hours, if you will 
pardon the mathematical diversion, you will have read at 
least three books,— possibly five. What are your dividends 
for the outlay ? 

First, the society of great men and women who give you 
the best fruits of their study and experience. 

Second, an increased knowledge of men and places and a 
consequently broader outlook. 

Third, an acquaintance with the best usage of your own 
language, with an added sense of rhythm and rhyme in 
poetry. 

Fourth, a stimulated power of observation, and an ability 
to see things more clearly in their relation to each other. 

Fifth, and last, a renewed spiritual and moral force, 
which, by its effects on your own lives, will finally reach the 
children about you. 


Will it Pay? 

Will it pay, do you think? Remember how many 
mothers miss the very best part of their own duties and for- 
get to feed the minds and souls of their children as well as 
their bodies. Remember how much it is left to you to 
meke up these deficiencies. Remember that the fathers 
and mothers of the next generation are looking to you for 
their mental and moral standards. You do not need to 
magnify your office, for its significance is overwhelming. 
Sometimes I think that next to being a mother it is the very 
greatest thing in the world to be a teacher. But everything 
you can do to make yourself bigger and sweeter and wiser, 
will not be too much to make you a good teacher. And 
one of the first and simplest ways of doing this is to read 


The First Day 


When the squirrels peep and chatter, 
Busy with their harvesting, 

And from orchard boughs low-bending 
Spicy scents the breezes bring,— 


When the crickets strident chirping 
Sounds among the grasses cool, 

Little footsteps print the roadside, 
And the baby goes to school! 


He is brave and glad and eager, 
But the mother’s heart is full; 
Pride, and fear, and hope commingle 
When the baby goes to school. 


Not again, perchance, may thrill her 
Just those clear-eyed, trustful looks; 
Heaven’s own radiance seems behind them, 
Paling all the lore of books. 


Far away a school bell tinkles : 
Loosens straight the clinging hand; 

Find the cap and bring the jacket,.— 
He is off for Schoolboy Land! 


—Olive E. Dana 
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Teaching Manners 


Whatever is or is not taught to our children in the coming 
year, let not the subject of manners be neglected. The 
following admirable summing up of this need is found in 
the course of study in Wallingford, Conn.—Ebrror. 


Manners in general — Quotations about manners ; golden 
rule ; need of constant practice ; learning by observation. 

Manners at school — Entering and leaving room ; laugh- 
ing at mistakes or accidents ; treatment of new scholars ; 
conduct when visitors are present ; raising hands ; rights of 
property ; distributing and collecting materials ; conduct in 
wardrobe and at sink; in relating occurrences; when to 
speak of one’s self; tale-bearing, or telling about other 
children. 

Manners on the street — Why specially important ; noisy 
and boisterous conduct ; calling across the street ; obstruct- 
ing the sidewalks ; meeting and passing persons ; returning 
salutations ; tipping the hats; carrying an umbrella ; throw- 
ing things on the sidewalk ; marking fences and sidewalk ; 
looking at windows of private houses and pointing at 
objects ; staring or laughing at infirmities ; answering ques- 
tions ; offering assistance. 

Manners at home-—- Why most important of all; polite- 
ness to parents ; politeness between brothers and sisters and 
to servants ; treatment of company — grown-up company, 
callers, and visitors, young company. 

Manners at the table— Promptness in coming to the 
table ; when to be seated ; waiting one’s turn to be helped ; 
asking for articles of food — how, when, and where ; criti- 
cism of food on the table ; use of napkin, knife, fork and 
spoon ; haste in eating ; attention to wants of others; con- 
duct in case of accidents ; mention of unpleasant subjects ; 
when and how to leave the table. 

Manners toward the aged — Respectful treatment at all 
times ; mistakes in grammar and pronunciation ; attention 
to remarks and questions; patience in repeating answers ; 
what to talk of and to read to them ; waiting upon them and 
saving steps : giving them the best seats ; helping them first 
at the table; giving up seats to them in cars and public 
places ; never letting them feel in the way. 

Manners in society —Entering and taking leave ; removal 
of hat and care of wraps ; various courtesies ; staring at or 
speaking of defects and infirmities ; treatment of accidents 
and mistakes; whispering, laughing, and private conversa- 
tion ; inattention to the company we are in; introductions ; 
giving proper titles ; attention in conversation ; attention to 
reading or music; interest in what is shown us; asking 
questions of strangers ; contradicting statements. 

Manners at church — Punctuality ; manner of entering ; 
courtesy toward strangers ; whispering, laughing, and moving 
about ; turning the head to see who comes in; attention to 
the service ; manner of leaving. 

Manners at places of amusement — Punctuality ; finding 
seats; waiting quietly; talking and laughing; applause ; 
courtesy to others ; time and manner of leaving. 

Manners in stores and public places — Shutting doors ; 
how to ask for articles in stores: making trouble for clerks ; 
handling goods: finding fault with articles or prices ; cour- 
tesy to other customers ; courtesy to clerks: conduct in the 
post-office; entering in crowds; not waiting for others; 
noise and rudeness ; visiting railroad stations. 


Easy Praise 


Have you formed the habit of saying after each pupil’s 
recitation, “That is good,” “Very good,” and the like? 
Does such comment mean anything? Do you not say it 
after indifferent and even poor recitations when it would be 
far better to say nothing? Is not this habit of giving easy 
praise one of the many faults in teaching which help to 
make pupil’s satisfied, with barely tolerable recitations? 

—A. B. C. in School Education 
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Continuity of Thought in Primary 
Work 


Laura M. PECKHAM State Normal School River Falls Wis. 
The Family 


HEN a little child first enters school, he comes into 
VV a strange, new world to him. All his ideas are of 
home and mother. So we spend the first few 
weeks in getting acquainted, and in trying to get the little 
one to talk freely. Hence the family is the first thought 
emphasized. This is done in many ways. In little talks, 
bringing out what each one has done for his family 
to help mamma. ‘The little songs and games that are now 
taught, the sentences that are read, all breathe the spirit of 
family love. Our school is a family. Each must help 
another, and try to make some one else happy. Then our 
thought goes to other families, lest we should grow selfish 
thinking of just our own. 

The children tell about the bird families. What are they 
doing now? Getting ready to go south. And the squirrel 
family? All putting away their nuts for the winter, the 
little ones helping. Flowers, too, are creeping into the 
shelter of Mother Nature, preparing for their long winter’s 
sleep. 

Collections of seeds are made, showing how Mother 
Nature takes care of her children, that they may grow again 
in the spring. 

We, too, are getting ready for winter; putting away 
apples, potatoes, fuel, etc. There seems to be a unity of 
purpose through all. 

The variety of objects, illustrating ‘“ Preparation for 
Winter,” that the enthusiastic children bring in, will furnish 
material for lessons for weeks. 


The Thanksgiving Festival 


At this time, and now on, we are gradually beginning to 
express our gratitude for all of the bounty of nature, lead- 
ing up to Thanksgiving, the first festival of the year which 
we celebrate. 

Along with this goes the story of the Pilgrims and the 
first Thanksgiving. With the help of the sand table, 
clothespin dolls, a large stone, and a toy ship, the “ May- 
flower,” Plymouth Rock, and the Pilgrims became a reality 
to the child. 

We can easily see that to children thus taught, Thanks- 
giving does not mean a day of feasting and merriment only, 
but one of gratitude as well, to the Giver who has provided 
so bountifully, not only for us, but for the birds and animals 
and all things in nature. 

This feeling of thankfulness finds an opportunity for 
expression in the preparation for the next festival. 


Christmas 


The child, realizing how much has been done for him, 
naturally has a desire to make some one else happy. Thus 
the Christmas thought becomes one of giving, not recetving. 

It is surprising to see how completely the thought of 
giving possesses the child; no thought of self enters in. 
What can he do for others? Not only for his family, but 
for the birds, his cat and dog. 

We turn our school-room into a Santa Claus work-shop. 
All the little gifts that are made as busy work during these 
happy days are hung on a tree that stands in one corner, 
for papa, mamma, and the little brother and sister. How 
happy they are, pasting the chains and stringing the pop- 
corn with which to decorate that wonderful tree. 

Nothing for himself, yet all are happy. Is not this the 
true Christmas spirit? Loving and giving. 

Through the Christmas stories and songs, having reached 
the highest conception of family life, we next consider what 
is necessary that the family may live. This leads out into 
the larger circle of 


Trade Life 


and interdependence. 
We find the family must depend upon the blacksmith, the 
shoemaker, and all other trades. We take the little children 
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and visit these places, that they may see how all must work 
that we may live. 

Now comes the thought, Who cares for the trades? and 
we talk about the policeman who protects us, the soldier 
who defends us and the whole country, and about the mail 
service, where so many must work that we may get a letter. 
This we talk about at Valentine’s time, and on that day we 
have the post-office and the post-man; how proudly the 
mail-carriers deliver their tokens of love. 

The question naturally arises, Who attends to all this? 
It is our president. He represents our government and the 
flag which means our country. 


Twenty-second of February 


This brings us up to Feb. 22, so the story of Washington, 
our first president, is told, with the little incidents of his 
life; his truth, bravery, and courage as a boy. How he 
grew to be such a true man that he was trusted to be our 
first president. All this time the love of country and the 
flag, patriotism, has been carefully fostered by patriotic 
songs, marching with the flag, making little flags, decorating 
the room with the red, white and blue, until the little hearts 
are overflowing with love of country. 

Lest the child should get the idea that Washington was 
the only hero, other heroes are talked about. Not only 
men and women, but girl and boy and animal heroes as 
well. 

Now we have reached the highest protection that the 
state affords, the highest human relationship. 


Easter 


But there is a higher protection than this, and our next 
festival, Easter, helps to an understanding of it. 

That unseen power which told the birds when to fly 
south, the worm when to spin its cocoon, gave us the abun- 
dant harvest ; that put the flowers to sleep, and has guarded 
and protected them, now makes itself felt in the glad 
awakening of the spring-time. 

Buds and blossoms are springing from what appeared to 
be dead branches. The little worm, which we watched 
while it spun its cocoon in the school-room upon the 
approach of winter, now comes forth a dazzling moth. 
Everywhere in nature we see the glad awakening of life, 
and appreciate the love that has guarded all. 

Now we feel and see the interdependence of all life, and 
the universal protection afforded us all. 

Having commenced with the family, we have gradually 
broadened our relationships and dependencies until they 
have included all families, all life; plant and animal as well, 
and we realize who cares for all. 





* Unselfishness 


If one would lead an unselfish life, let him try to be 
observing. A thoroughly selfish person can never be pro- 
foundly observing, for it will never seem wisdom to him to 
desert himself long enough to be thoroughly at the service 
of anything which might impress him. With an eye open 
for his own reputation and what may come to him, just when 
all his sight is needed if the finest fact or thought is to be 
understood, he is sure to lose both fact and fame together. 
This is an altar world, and sooner or later every true man 
finds it out. Every fine course ends in an altar somewhere, 
every finé soul has come to one. Be sure you will never do 
anything finely or with authority until you have given to it 
that last touch of thought which we usually give only to 
ourselves. As there is a certain space in the lungs from 
which we seldom breathe, so there remains in us all a cer- 
tain depth of self which we for the most part never 
surrender. As perfect song and speech will ever wait upon 
the recovery of this unused breathing, so perfect art of any 
kind waits upon some deep surrender of that within us 
which most truly and inseparably represents ourselves. 

— Sunday School Times 


The teacher must know his subject, inside and outside 
upside and downside. — Herndon 
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Stories and Their Effects 


The Child Study Monthly for April has an article on 
“ How a Story Affected a Child,” which is a proof of the 
need of care in selection and in emphasis in telling a story 
toachild. The story told to this child of three and a half 
was “Cinderella,” The effect or impression was to put 
step-mothers on the list of evil things of life. With the 
possibility that faces every child, and the natural indiffer- 
ence, if not suspicion and antagonism, that separates a step- 
mother and her husband’s child, this story should not have 
its emphasis laid here. The second evil effect of this story 
in this case was to cause rejoicing that Cinderella did not 
have to work in the kitchen after the prince found her. The 
emphasis should be laid on unselfishness and the good that 
may be lost through selfishness and injustice. The wisdom 
of telling this story in the presence of a child of three and a 
half years is questionable. With the range of choice 
offered by several collections of stories designed for use in 
kindergarten, there is no lack of resource for the baby’s 
story-tellers.—.Se/. 


Bobby 
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Analysis not Knowlegde 


So far has this passion for analysis gone that children are 
taught to dissect a bird long before they are able to appre- 
ciate the lark’s sweet song; also before they are able to 
construct for themselves a single artistic sentence our youth 
are taught to pick to pieces the noblest poems and dramas ; 
inured to vulgarity, they dissect an aspiration as coolly as 
they pull apart the petals of a rose. Meantime nature 
decides that he who analyzes a flower must lose it. 

But analysis is not knowledge. He who dissects an acorn 
knows no more than before. Knowledge comes only by 
waiting for God to touch the seed and unroll some acre- 
covering oak. Ours is a world in which one small boy with 
a hammer in one minute can crack a diamond, though all 
the scientists toiling for centuries are unable to create a 
kohinoor. 

To-day our age is so busily engaged in studying the 
divine footprints called nature, force, law, that it is in great 
danger of losing sight of him whose steps are indeed in the 
sea, whose garments are the trailing clouds, whose throne is 
in the heavens, and more glorious than shining suns. 

— Dr. Hillis 
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Shaftoe 


M. HELEN BECKWITH Evanston IIl. 


(It is regretted that the folding forms were lost in the reproduction. 
But every teacher will see that they were folded and will know how to 


fold them again.—EpIToR.) 


I, 


Do you remember the story old 
Mother Goose so often told, 


Of Bobby Shaftoe, 
With silver buckles 


who went to sea 
on his knee? 


Pretty Bobby Shaftoe. 


Ship 
Il. 
In this little ship he sailed away, 
The day was fair, and the sun shone gay, 
But in Bobby’s eye there gleamed a tear, 
As he bade good-by to his mother dear, 
Loving Bobby Shaftoe. 


wv 


But a windy place it was, I declare, 

And every day when the weather was fair 

Each boy you would see out flying a kite, 

Bob joined in this fun with all his might, 
Jolly Bobby Shaftoe. 


Vv 


Cup and saucer 
Windmill 
vil. 
He bought for his mother a chest of tea, 
And a cup and saucer fair to see ; 
Then he visited lands of every clime 


Ill. 


For many days he saw no land, 
Nothing but water on either hand, 
With now and then a bird or two 
Like a tiny speck in the sky so blue, 


Lonely Bobby Shafto. 
IV. 

But no voyage will last forever, you know, 

And one morning the pilot cried, “ Land, 
oh! ho!” 

And a wonderful country it proved to be, 

With the biggest windmill you ever did see, 
Happy Bobby Shaftoe. 


Fan 
(Tobe made in folds like a “‘ real” fan) 


Vi. 

But in a couple of days he sailed away 

To Chinatown, many miles away. 

Here he bought for his sister an elegant fan, 

And laughed when the boys called him “ Melican man,” 
Merry Bobby Shaftoe. 


Vill. 


But the strong east wind was always his friend, 
And it carried him safe to his journey’s end, 


That are told in story or sung in rhyme, And glad was he when he saw once more 


His own dear home 
Tired Bobby 


Roving Bobby Shaftoe. 


and native shore, 
Shaftoe. 
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Reading by Sound 
Epwarb P. Mosgs State Normal School Rock Hill S. C. 


ISS THOMAS, in the March number of Primary 

EpucaTion, has endeavored to quote me with absolute 

fairness. She misunderstood me, however, in one 
important particular. I did not intend to convey the 
impression that I had never heard monotonous, lifeless 
reading in the school-room, for I have heard such reading, 
North and South, wherever I have found teachers trying to 
force children to read printed words which they did not 
recognize at sight. 

I repeat that I have never heard, in any school, North or 
South, such a performance as the reading of page after 
page, with every word pronounced correctly, without the 
power on the part cf the children to give an intelligent idea 
of what they had read. I do not believe that there is a 
school superintendent in this country who would tolerate in 
his schools any man or woman whom he knew to be in the 
habit of permitting diurnal repetitions of a process of such 
incomprehensible inanity. 

Above the names of Comenius, Pestalozzi and Joseph 
Payne (I should have mentioned Froebel also), cited by me 
as advocates of teaching children to read by sound, Miss 
Thomas chooses to place the names of Dewey, Parker, 
Balliet, Farnham and Jackman. For the ability, culture, 
and usefulness of these gentlemen I have the profoundest 
respect, and I mean no discourtesy whatever to any of them 
when | suggest that there is probably not one of them who 
desires, while his life-work remains unfinished, that his best 
friend should place him in a seat in the Valhalla of 
Pedagogy above the Immortals. 

Perhaps, after all, Miss Thomas meant simply to indulge 
in a little innocent amusement at the expense of her accom- 
plished and good-natured friends. This explanation seems 
all the more reasonable in view of the fact that one of the 
gentlemen named is famous, in this section, at least, for his 
splendid services to the cause of science teaching. 

But jesting aside, that will be a great day for American 
children when the hosts of primary teachers will agree, as 
one man, or rather, as one woman, that the opinions of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel and Comenius and Joseph Payne are 
deserving of a patient and respectful hearing. Even Miss 
Thomas seems to be laboring under the delusion, along with 
Col. Parker, that Comenius advocated the teaching of the 
vernacular: to children by the wretched old English look- 
and-say method ! 

Any primary teacher would find it interesting and profit- 
able to compare the exposition of the look-and-say method 
in “Talks on Pedagogics” and Quincy Methods Illustrated ”’ 
with the chapter on the teaching of reading in “ How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children”’ (pp. 90-95). A new 
light will dawn in many primary schools when all teachers 
have made a careful study of A Visit to German Schools ip 
Joseph Payne’s “ History of Education” (pp. 203-271), 
and Klemm’s “ European Schools” (pp. 368-369), and 
have learned therefrom the method employed and the 
results obtained in teaching reading in the primary schools 
of Germany on the one hand and of Paris on the other. I 
believe that any primary teacher who will read the chapter 
entitled “How Lina Learned to Write and Read” in 
Froebel’s “ Pedagogics of the Kindergarten,” will find more 
in these fifty pages that will be helpful to her in her work of 
teaching reading and spelling than in all the pedagogical 
books ever published in America. 

I am asked, as a professor of pedagogy, to give, if I can, 
“some sound, philosophical reasons” for the use of the 
phonic method. I am not quite sure that my esteemed 
antagonist is not now attempting a joke upon me also, for 
she endorses phonics. Dr. Rice, in his Forum articles, 
reported that children at Normal Park were taught reading 
by the phonic method, and Col. Parker has recently put 
upon the market, at fifteen cents a copy, a little book con- 
taining all the monosyllables of the English language, 
arranged practically for use in teaching reading! 1 hope to 
have an opportunity to say at another time more about this 
brochure. Normal Park seems to be offering for sale two 
kinds of pedagogical medicines for the disease of illiteracy — 
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one labelled phonics and the other anti-phonics. Unfortu- 
nately for the cause of teaching, the anti-phonic bottle is 
much the larger. 

A pedagogue, versatile and thrifty, once applied for a 
school in the country. When questioned as u:» how he 
taught the shape of the earth, he replied, “ Round or flat, 
as the community prefers.” For any one to send to 
Chicago reasons for teaching phonics seems altogether a 
matter of supererogation, nevertheless I am willing to take 
my interlocutor’s request seriously, and herewith present a 
few reasons for the faith that is in me. If they are not 
considered “‘sound and philosophical”? at Normal Park, I 
respectfully request Miss Thomas and Col. Parker to be so 
kind as to give us their apology for teaching reading some- 
times in conformity to the method advocated by every 
great teacher of Europe who has written upon elementary 
instruction. 

(1) As letters were invented to represent arbitrarily ele- 
mentary sounds of human speech, they should be used for 
that purpose and for no other purpose whatsoever. Letters 
were not invented to represent things, words, or thoughts, 
and no one has the moral right to attempt to insinuate into 
the mind of a child any suggestion to the contrary. 

(2) “The genesis of knowledge in the individual must 
follow the course of the genesis of knowledge in the race.” 
As there could be, in the beginning, no imitation, spelling 
and reading through the use of alphabetic characters were 
absolutely impossible except by sound. 

“ Things before symbols.” Children should therefore be 
taught the elementary sounds before letters, the symbols of 
the sounds. 

(4) “It is a fundamental canon of teaching never to tell 
a child what he can find out for himself.” A child should 
therefore not be told what to say at sight of a printed word, 
or a collection of printed words, when he can make the 
discovery for himself by the exercise of his own powers. 

(5) Children can learn to read better by sound in two 
years than by the Quincy method in four years. This, in 
my humble judgment, is the soundest and most philosophi- 
cal reason of all. 

Miss Thomas’s suggestion that I review the teaching of 
Col. Parker, her “ friend, philosopher and guide,’’ greatly 
pleases me. If the editor of Primary Epucation will gen- 
erously permit me further to trespass upon her valuable 
space, I shall be glad, in the near future, to discuss the 
Quincy methods of teaching reading and spelling. A few 
weeks ago I purchased Parker’s “Talks on Teaching”— 
“handsome new edition from entirely new plates with side- 
headings fer the student, fifteenth thousand.” Having the 
best of reasons for believing that Col. Parker had radically 
changed his views about the teaching of reading since the 
halcyon Quincy days, I looked forward with eagerness to 
this entirely new edition from new plates. When I opened 
the book, I noted with pleasure that the copyright of the 
new edition had been transferred to Col. Parker, and that 
he thus had the opportunity to give us his latest and best 
thoughts upon the subjects discussed therein. But alas! I 
failed to find any advance whatever upon his opinions as 
reported by Miss Patridge fifteen years before. Indeed, I 
found again, in his very words of 1882, the substance of 
Currie’s argument for the use of the moribund look-and-say 
method, which Joseph Payne magnanimously discarded for 
something infinitely better when he recognized the mistake 
of his earlier years. 

I shall be glad of an opportunity to express specifically 
my objections to almost every important position on the 
teaching of reading and spelling which Col. Parker takes in 
his new “Talks on Teaching.” The reiteration by him, in 
1897, of the views on these important subjects which he 
entertained in 1882, is peculiarly unfortunate, because the 
world knows a strong man’s real opinions only through his 
most famous books. By his powerful influence, the children 
in our public schools generally will doubtless still be kept, 
during the life of the present generation, at least two years 
behind the standard now attained by the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools of Continental Europe. Nevertheless, for the 
distinguished services which he has rendered the cause of 
education in many other ways, the profession owes him a 
debt of gratitude which can never be paid. 
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turn-ing 


or “ 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in ths sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


Scissors in the School-room 


HE argument that the possession of scissors in the 
T school-room will lead the child to acts of lawless des- 
truction at home seems to have little foundation. The 
child who is forming good habits, and learning day by day 
to employ his activities happily and rationally, may be 
inclined, indeed, to use at home the tools with which he 
gains so much pleasure at school; but he will be likely, in 
nine cases out of ten, to use them with care and discretion. 
We must remember, also, that blunt-pointed scissors are 
used for kindergarten cutting, reducing to a minimum the 
danger of their dealing out death and destruction ; that the 
kind. rgartner is never absent from the little group making 
use of them, and that, last of all, children who are appro- 
priately and busily employed have little desire or leisure to 
use their tools as implements of warfare. “To teach the 
proper use of such instruments is the best means to prevent 
their being used improperly,” and the child who has learned 
to cut something really pretty and interesting from bits of 
paper, is much more likely to use the scissors at home for 
that purpose, than for clipping the baby’s curls, the cat’s 
whiskers, or cutting holes in mother’s apron. 
. ~ * . 


When we begin upon the occupation of paper cutting, 
and while the children are experimenting with the practice 
paper, it is important to teach them to hold the scissors 
easily and comfortably. “ In cutting long lines the scissors 
should be opened wide, sc that the entire length may be 
cut atone time. In cutting curved lines the scissors and 
paper should approach each other equally, both describing 
the curve. In cutting around small curves into small 
places, it will be found necessary to use the points of the 
scissors with very short cuts.” Of course the child will 
learn all these things by experience, but Madam Experience 
keeps a very dear school. 

* * * - 


The freehand cutting, as far as life forms are concerned, 
is very rude at first, and the child is frequently obliged to 
interpret his work even to the experienced and imaginative 
kindergartner at his side. When, however, we are tempted 
to grow discouraged with the crudity of the forms, we can 
refresh our souls with Froebel’s words in the Mother- 
Play : — 

“The things a child can make 
May crude and worthless be : 

It is his impulse to create 
Should gladden thee!” 

Should we compare’the majority of the life forms cut in 
freehand work, even by our older school children in 
America, we should have cause to blush for them when con- 
trasted with the exquisite, graceful, artistic figures, which 
the Japanese kindergarten baby of five or six years pro- 


brown; The trees in 


chards, With fruit are bend-ing down. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook.—VH/. //. 


duces. When we gaze upon the cherry blossoms floating 
on running water, the fleur-de-lis growing up from the 
marsh amid its tall green leaves, the purple aster and the 
many-petaled chrysanthemun waving across the page with 
their own free gesture, and the fantailed goldfish gasping 
and undulating down among the sea-weeds, we are minded 
to devote to the waste-basket the clumsy efforts of Jack and 
Isaac and Mikey and Adolph and Hans. And yet the free 
productions of one child are just as valuable as those of 
another, when we reflect that the purpose of both is to make 
“the inward outward and the outward inward,” and the 
immense superiority of the free work of Japanese children 
may well teach us a useful lesson of the value of heredity in 
art, and remind us of the centuries of patient, unrewarded 
labor—art for art’s sake—which lie behind this dear brown- 
skinned, black-eyed little brother.— Froedel’s Occupations. 


Imitation Games 


Imitation games afford opportunity for a few minutes of 
fun in the regular gymnastic exercise, or for a short exercise 
to take the place of the regular gymnastic exercise when 
that is not practicable. 

The movements should be such as would serve some pur- 
pose as gymnastic training, or should be so varied that the 
child’s observation and response are cultivated, though the 
movements in themselves are simple. 

The things to be imitated should usually be done first by 
the teacher, though inventive power in children may be 
cultivated by allowing them to try in turn standing before 
the class as leaders. This should not be done in the case of 
children who seem to develop nothing but self-conscious- 
ness by taking the position of leader. 

To “ play’ something while moving adds greatly to the 
interest and real restfulness of the game. 

From the German we get a formula which the leader 
repeats before each new exercise, the preceding position or 
motion continuing through the story : 

“ Adam had seven sons; seven sons had Adam. 
nothing, they drank nothing, they always did so.” 

Another more familiar introduction is, ““ He can do little 
who can’t do this.” 

Another is the Grand Mufti; an imitation game in which 
players must do all that is preceded by “ Zhus saith the 
Grand Mufti,” and may do nothing that is preceded by 
“ So says the Grand Mufti.” 

«Simon says”’ may be played to advantage with gymnas- 
tic positions: ‘* Simon says, ‘ Hips rirm!’” or “ Simon says, 
‘ Knees BEND.’”” Have those who do things which “Simon 


They ate 
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did not command sit, and see who will stand longest. The 
-following might be sung to “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye” : 
Every lassie, every laddie 
Try to do like this; 
Watchful be, and quick to see 
So you nothing miss. 
Do like this now, do like that now, 
Try to do like this. 
Every lassie, every laddie, 
Try to do like this. 


Good things for imitation are the correct bow, courtesy, 
flag salute, picking up handkerchief, raising the hat, rising, 
sitting, and such useful things; of course positions that 
occur in the gymnastic drill; listening, pointing, calling, 
tag, etc, waving good-byes, making and throwing snow-balls, 
and things from life ad infinitum. 

TEACHER. 
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The New Schoolmaster 


“Now, chillun, if yo’ behaves yo’ selves, yo’ shall have the 
new schoolmaster for yo’ dinnah next Sunday.” 
' (There are others.—Ep. ) 


A Letter from Baltimore 


(Full of vigorous common sense.—ED.) 


To the Editor: 


I was much interested in an article in your paper by 
Prof. O’Shea, entitled “ The School-room a Place of Joy to 
Childhood.” The writer goes on to say, “‘Because a child 
does not walk down stairs guiefly and soberly and with 
austere demeanor as a grown-up would, is no reason why 
he should be sent back to do it over.” Soberly and 
austere? Certainly not. But quietly? Why not? What 
good reason can be given why every boy and every girl in 
the land should not be faugh¢ to go up and down stairs and 
to close doors guie/ly? I know of many good reasons why 
they should be taught this, but at time of writing, I fail to 
think of a single good reason Why they should not. 

Learn such things at home? Many parents have not the 
time to teach them, others have not the disposition, and if 
the teacher does not seize the opportunity, where will the 
responsibility rest, surely not withthe child. If not quietly, 
the next day it is noisily, the next a hurrying, the next a 
pushing, then the lives of those in front endangered. You 
must stop the child at some place, and preventing a thing 
is so much easier than curing it. 

The article seems to call children who do things quietly 
and orderly “diseased or defective.” Well! If in my 
school of three hundred and fifty boys, my teachers accom- 
plish such marvellous results in morals, manners, scholar- 
ship, love, affection and reverence with diseased children, 
what ought those schools to accomplish where “ well chil- 
dren” are allowed to shuffle through the halls and stamp 
down the steps? 

I am a teacher of many years’ experience, and, as a rule, 
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I find that each teacher who has in any way cried down 
good order, has been one who could not, if his or her life 
depended on it, secure good order. 

As to the “playful squabble” referred to on the rainy 
day, indoor recess, and “ the boy who dares to turn around 
and consult his neighbor, and must needs have his seat 
changed,” it is the outcome of these things to which we 
must look ; and what one boy may do at such times, then 
three hundred and fifty, may do. If it is “ Bedlam” one is 
aiming for, this is an excellent way to secure it. 

It seems to me in this day there are many foolish ideas 
advocated in regard to what children should or should 
not be made to do. Let each teacher in this land 
teach the child that there are times when he is to be silent 


‘and respect the rights of others, and we will not have so 


many garrulous individuals around us at concert and lecture, 
who have never been taught to restrain themselves. Let 
each child be taught to walk quietly, and we will not have 
so many late arrivals, pounding their heels into the floor, as 
they go up and down the church or theatre aisles, or stamp- 
ing on the floor of the gallery overhead. Teach the child 
he is not to throw in the school yard any paper or peelings, 
and there will be fewer broken limbs on the public highway. 
Teach the boy he is not to have his hands rammed down 
his pant’s pockets from morning till night, or whenever he 
can get a chance, and we will not have so many objection- 
able attitudes of men in public places. I require, and get 
all of this, if not in one day, then in four years, but “ keep 
at it.” Nor is the rod used in this school. Poor, tired, 
worn-out teacher, my advice would be, Be careful of the 
little things, and you’ll not have large ones to worry your 
life out. 

I doubt if a happier set of children can be found in this 
city, nor a school in which there are fewer detentions than 
ours ; nor is my room a receptacle for “bad boys” from 
other classes, decause each teacher sees the value of attend- 
ing to “little things.” 

Oh, but what about the exhausted, half dead teachers of 
this school? How about their aching heads and sleepless 
nights, and the horror of the next day’s work before them? 
There are ten of us. At the close of the day, after a short 
rest, six of us are able to spin for hours on our wheels, 
coming home with fine appetites, and to that kind of 
slumber which knows no waking from the time the head 
touches the pillow, till the rising bell rouses up to a con- 
sciousness of our daily duties, and we go forth. The other 
four? They, I am glad to say, are physically able to go 
with us, but have not the bicycle fever. I trust their senses 
will come to them. 

Have we no bad days, no discouraging ones, no special 
boys who are trying to one’s patience? Certainly we have. 
My remarks are upon our average days, and the latter are 
the exceptional ones. 

Yours truly, 
PRINCIPAL, 


‘* Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought.” 


— Emerson 


The Sunflower 


At early dawn like soldiers in their places, 
Rank upon rank the golden sunflowers stand ; 

Gazing toward the east with eager faces, 
Waiting until their god shall teach the land 

To life and glory, longingly they wait — 

These voiceless watcher’s at the morning’s gate. 


And all day long this silent worship keeps ; 
And. as their god moves grandly down the west, 
From every stem a lengthening shadow creeps 
Toward the east— ah, then they love him best, 
And watch till every lingering ray is gone, 
Then slowly turn to greet another dawn. 


— Albert Bigelow Paine 
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The University of Chicago School 


This school is connected with the pedagogical depart- 
ment of the University and exists for the benefit of its 
students. Yet it is not a practice school for these students 
but is in charge of trained permanent teachers. Whatever 
principles or doctrines are inculcated by the professors of 
pedagogy at the University are supposed to be applied and 
tested in this school ; hence its importance as an “experiment 
station,” to other schools and to all schools that are honestly 
seeking for light. 

Primary EpucatTIon will print extracts from time to time, 
from the weekly reports of this school as published in the 
University Record. Whatever our readers may think of the 
wisdom or expediency of the methods pursued by Prof. 
John Dewey (head of the pedagogical department at the 
University) and his able assistants in the school, it cannot 
but be beneficial to watch the daily development of a 
course, planned by such earnest, philosophical students of 
education. 

We need breadth. We need to open our doors im hos- 
pitable welcome to new ideas. We need to ask ourselves a 
good deal oftener than we do, What am I striving to accom- 
plish? For these reasons and many similar ones we shall 
be better “hinkers and better teachers for investigating the 
why and wherefore of the work in this unique school. 

EDIToR. 


The Elementary Period 


The elementary period of the school begins at the age of 
four and extends to that of thirteen, nine school years. 
The aims of this period are: (1) to bring the child to an 
active, inquiring interest in, and consciousness of the world 
of society and nature about him; (2) to bring him toa 
positive consciousness of his own capacities, and (3) to 
introduce him gradually to a command of the technical 
tools required in further work, viz., reading, writing, and 
number. 

The distinguishing aim of this period is not, therefore, to 
give the child technical facilities, or possession of a certain 
amount of information. It is to build up in his conscious- 
ness an orderly sense of the world in which he lives, work- 
ing out from that which has most intimately touched him 
before coming to school, viz., the family and neighborhood 
life, and gradually extending the range. Orderly experi- 
ence of a rich, varied, but consecutive sort, is the aim which 
controls the selection of materials and occupations. 

The nine years of the elementary period are broken into 
three subdivisions or grades, although these breaks are not 
made outwardly prominent. 


First Grade 


The first grade includes children from four to seven. It 
begins with the social experience which the child has 
already had, and endeavors, on one side, to bring the child 
to a clearer and more definite consciousness of what is 
involved in this life, and on the other side, to form in him 
habits of social service, and ability to control his own 
powers of hand and eye. In the last year of this period, 
the child is informally introduced to the use of written 
language and (through his own use of foot rules, scales, 
etc.) to the typical numerical processes. 


Second Grade 


The second grade is from seven to ten. Its main object 
is to secure to the child a command of methods and through 
the use of these methods, to enable him to formulate his 
experience more definitely and accurately. These methods 
involve ability to use tools and utensils in cooking, the 
carpenter shop, and the laboratory, and to pursue a con- 
tinuous line of work until it accomplishes definite results. 
It involves, also, an increasing use of reading, writing and 
number, not as separate studies, but with reference to 
making reports, keeping records, outlining plans, and con- 
ducting work in other studies. 


Third Grade 


In the third grade (from ten to thirteen) the controlling 
object is that the child shall acquire ability to conceive and 
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formulate for himself, problems, and to select and define 
the methods which are appropriate to them. In the second 
grade it is supposed that the child has' got practical com- 
mand of the methods and of their uses. He now is capable 
of reflecting upon them, and of formulating them in more 
intellectual terms. This implies a more technical and 
formal use of books, as aids in investigation of problems in 
history, literature, geography, and science. 

During the latter period (secondary period for which 
work is not yet provided) one modern language, Latin, 
elementary algebra and constructive geometry will be intro- 
duced. That one or two years will thus be saved in time 
of preparation for college, is not thought to be over- 
sanguine ; while those who do not go on to college will go 
into their life work, not only with an active and aroused 
consciousness of the world in which they live, but in 
possession of the fundamental intellectual methods necessary 
to understand and deal with it. 


The Spirit of the School 


As regards the spirit of the school, the chief object is to 
secure a free and informal community life in which each 
child will feel that he has a share, and his own work to do. 
This is made the chief motive towards what are ordinarily 
termed order and discipline. It is believed that the only 
genuine order and discipline are those which proceed from 
the child’s own respect for the work which he has to do, 
and his consciousness of the rights of others who are, with 
himself, taking part in this work. As already suggested, the 
emphasis in the school upon various forms of practical and 
constructive activity, give ample opportunity for appealing 
to the child’s social sense, and to his regard for thorough 
and honest work. 

Along with this emphasis upon the social spirit of the 
school as furnishing the controlling moral motive, goes 
attention to the individuals as such. 


. Group Work 


For purposes of convenience the children are divided into 
small groups from eight to twelve in each, according to the 
kind of work and the age of the children, and it is expected 
that in this group work the teacher will give attention to the 
specific powers, and deficiencies of each child, so that the 
individual capacities will be brought out, and individual 
limitations made good. Individual attention extends to the 
physical as wellas the intellectual side. Each child receives 
a personal physical examination in the gymnasium, and 
all defects observed are reported to the parent in order 
that the child may have the special exercises needed to 
build him up. Each child also undergoes an examination 
in the psychological laboratory in the university, with 
reference to his sense organ and motor powers. Almost 
twenty per cent of the children in the school have thus been 
reported to their parents as needing either special exercise, 
or attention to eyes, ear, or throat, from a competent 
medical specialist. 


Specialists 


Another general feature of the school is the fact that it is 
endeavoring to combine the services of specialists in manual 
training, science and history with unity of aim and method. 
There is a tendency to go to one extreme or the other. 
When specialists are employed the result often is that each 
does his work independently of the other, and the unity of 
the child’s life is thus sacrificed to the tastes and acquisi- 
tions of a number of specialists. But the effort to avoid 
this through having each teacher take charge of the entire 
range of subjects, has equally serious evils in another 
direction. It is not a question of the specialist but of the 
expert. When manual training, art, science and literature 
are taught, it is impossible that one person should be com- 
petent in all directions. Even if it were desirable it is a 
physical and mental impossibility. Superficial work is 
bound to be done in some direction and the child, through 
not having a model of expert workmanship to follow, 
acquires careless and imperfect methods of work. The 
school, accordingly, is endeavoring to put the various lines 
of work in charge of experts, and yet maintain unity 
through continued consultation and codperation, and 
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through controlling the different studies and occupation by 
reference to the same general principles. The undue 
separation which often follows teaching by specialists, is not 
inherent in the method, but is the result of lack of super- 
vision, codperation and control by a unified plan.— Univer- 
sity Record. 


(In connection with this school and its purposes, we 
quote the following from the editor of Pubic School Journal 
in the June issue. It is a clear, admirable summing up of 
the school from the philosophy side.—Eb.) 


(From the Pudlic School Journal.) 
Dr. John Dewey’s Educational Experiment 
GrorGE P. BROWN 


Dr. John Dewey is making an interesting pedagogical 
experiment in his little school of little people connected with 
the Chicago University. The two basal ideas upon which 
this experiment rests are: 

1. That the essential thing in elementary instruction of 
the young is to train them into a habit of attacking and 
mastering difficulties that arise in the pursuits of the ends 
they set up in their life in the school and elsewhere. The 
field of knowledge is too vast for anyone to hope to master 
all or even a considerable portion of it. But it is possible 
and practicable for children to be so led in the pursuit of 
knowledge that they will acquire those habits of doing and 
thinking which will enable them to set clearly before them- 
selves the end they seek, and to seek for the best ways and 
means to realize it. This process is that by which, down 
through the ages, the civilization into which children are 
born has grown to be what it is, and by a similar process 
the children will best come into a mastery of it. By a 
mastery of it is meant that the child’s actual life experiences 
in school and out of it shall be from the beginning the same 
in kind so far as is possible and practicable for children, as 
are the actual life experiences of the community. 

But life is both subjective and objective. Every child is 
both an individual and a social being. These are at first 
merely inherited instincts. Education must develop them 
into conscious, rational powers so organized and adjusted 
that each class shall stimulate or repress what is beneficial 
or harmful to the other, to the end that there shall be a 
harmonious activity of both. 

This organization and adjustment is the chief business of 
life. The doctrine of this school is that the child shall 
enter upon this business with the dawn of self-conscious- 
ness and continue it to the end of life. The school is not 
only a preparation for life but it is the fullest, freest, and 
most rational living within the power of children to 
experience. 

2. The other fundamental idea is one of method. The 
child shall not have his problems set for him, but he shall 
be led to set them for himself. In this he follows the 
method by which the race has educated itself. Having 
something which he wishes to do, the child proceeds to 
discover the way of doing it. 

The different departments of the school afford oppor- 
tunities for this exercise of the self activities of the children. 
In that of manual training the ideas of clothing and shelter 
are prominent. The children are engaged in manufactur- 
ing a loom for the weaving of cloth, of houses for pigeons, of 
useful articles for the home, the school, and thelike. Cup- 
boards, tables, stands, book-cases, bicycle racks are made 
by the children, and used in the school or the home. In 
the cooking department food is cooked by the children, and 
the meal is served in the school. In the science depart- 
ment the practical truths of science are discovered by 
experiment and by observation. Rooms are fitted up to 
carry on experiments in physics and chemistry, and excur- 
sions are made, one day in each week, for the observation 
of what nature is doing in the world outside. . 

In this school no text-books are used. Books are not to 
be used until the child feels the need of the information 
they contain. It was said that the children were “ drilled” 
in facts of number combinations and other facts that had 


been worked out by them, in order to fix them in the 
memory, where they would be ready for use “ on call.” 

Writing was taught by writing words as they were used, 
and language in the same way. There were no lessons in 
writing nor in spelling. Written language was learned by 
the same general method as that by which the child first 
learned oral language. 

The school consists of about thirty pupils when they are 
all present, and there are seven or eight different teachers 
and assistants. 

The oldest class probably averages eleven or twelve years 
of age. We noticed that there was a marked difference 
between the interest manifested by the pupils in the lessons 
given preparatory to the excursion* and the work in the 
manual training room. In the latter every child was so 
absorbed in the work he had in hand that he gave no heed 
to what others were doing. In the information lesson pre- 
paratory to the excursion very little interest was manifested 
by any but the two, three, or four who liked to talk and did 
most of it. In the oldest class there was apparently less 
interest than in the class two or three years younger, in this 
work that appealed largely to the imagination and remem- 
bered experiences. There was little power of self-control 
manifested in those exercises in which the muscles were 
not employed. In fact, in the oldest class there was the 
least regard shown to those rules of decorum that make 
community life enjoyable. There was apparently little 
sense of obligation to the class or the teacher. Whether 
they disturbed the class or annoyed the teacher by their 
disorder and inattention, was a matter of no thought or 
concern to them. Some evidently did not enjoy having 
problems set for them by the teacher, and they felt per- 
fectly free to set for themselves other problems as their 
spontaneity might direct, oblivious of the restraints upon 
their spontaneity which the laws of order impose. 

To illustrate: A girl about ten years of age had no 
interest in what the teacher was presenting or the members 
of the class were saying. She devoted her energies to 
experimenting with an empty chair, tipping it forward and 
letting it fall back against the edge of the table with a sharp 
report every time it struck. This, no one seemed to notice, 
but it was easy to see that the teacher felt the disturbance. 
The child was evidently unconscious of doing a wrong 
thing, and seemed equally unconscious that there was a 
right thing for her to do. These children all came from 
families of high grade of culture and refinement, being, 
most of them, children of professors and others connected 
with the university, or of their friends. They were not 
“‘ wilful” in any sense. They simply did what their interest 
or spontaneity prompted. Duty was an idea that did not 
“rise above the threshold of consciousness.” We visited 
for a few minutes a class that was reading from a book of 
Greek stories. This, we understood, was a class recently 
formed in the school. A young man was leading it, and 
the children were reading from the reader one after another 
as the teacher called upon them. What had been done 
preparatory to this we had no opportunity to learn, nor was 
it apparent what was the purpose of this class in this school. 
It seemed to be a sort of an experiment in the use of a 
book. 

Text-books, as has been said, are not used in this school, 
for they set problems for the pupils. Whether this reading 
class was a method of solving a problem which the class 
had set for itself, we were not able to discover. It was 
quite apparent that the children were not much interested 
in what they were reading. This was one of the older 
classes in the school, if the writer’s memory is not at fault. [ 

Although the theory of this pedagogical experiment is 
that pupils shall set their own problems, there was no lack 
of suggestion and direction on the part of teachers. The 
effort of the teacher was, probably, to lead by the hand the 
pupil up to the difficulty he was thought to be able to 
master alone, and then let go and leave him to struggle with 
it. This was well exemplified in the manual training shop, 
and, as well, probably, in the science classes, which the 
writer was not privileged to see,—it being excursion day. 


* The visit was on ‘‘ excursion day,” 
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In the classes in which the senses are not so actively 
engaged the results obtained by the class in trying to apply 
this theory were much less satisfactory.. One who like the 
writer, believes that obedience to necessary and rational 
requirements is one of the first things for children to 
practice, would feel that there was unnecessaay waste of 
time and energy because of this freedom, unrestrained by 
law, which interfered with the exercise of the rational free- 
dom of the teacher in leading the way to the goal she had 
set up. The problems she set up for the class were quite 
other than those some of the individual members set up for 
themselves. In the manual work the child’s interest and ends 
were the same as those of the teacher. The teacher set the 
problems and held the pupils to their study, quite as con- 
sciously though more indirectly than is done in many good 
schools. The word of command was not heard, but the 
iron hand in the velvet glove was apparent enough. 

The first reflection upon this school is that it is not a 
school in the prevailing meaning of the term. It is an 
educational experiment station of a great university. This 
institution may soon have an agricultural experiment station 
but it will not be a farm in the farmer’s sense of the word. 

A university worthy of the name has a larger purpose 
than teaching to its students what is already known to the 
learned. It seeks to discover new truth. A department of 
education in it will concern itself both with what is and 
what ought to be. It will seek a better theory and practice 
of education than now is. But in seeking for the ideas that 
must go into this theory and practice, it does not undertake 
to make a model school that shall be a type of the school 
that is practicable under present conditions. It merely 
organizes an experiment station, where theories are tested 
to find out how they will work. This station has seven or 
eight teachers and assistants, and only thirty children on 
the roll, with an average attendance of about twenty. The 
conditions are most favorable -for conducting an experiment 
for testing the truth of the theory stated above. The 
theory reduced to its lowest terms is that imferest¢ is to take 
the place of wi// in the old education. This change works 
all the changes of method that may eventually characterize 
a school that shall successfully make application of this 
theory to practice. 


It follows, therefore, that if any one should mistake this. 


experiment station for a model school, and should under- 
take to reproduce it in his own community, he would 
probably meet with dismal and deserved failure. 

We all hope the experiment will be continued long 
enough to show to what extent interest can supercede 
authority, and spontaneity can take the place of an appeal to 
will without injury to the best education of the child. 

The second inquiry is whether this rejection of all text- 
books and other authority in educating children does not 
work a waste of time and energy without compensating 
results. The pupil’s problems are really set for him by the 
teacher, of course; at least, most or them are. Is it not 
true that the most important result of the school training 
of a child should be an ability to use books as sources of 
information? It remains to be seen whether this experi- 
ment will prove successful in giving the children a power to 
master books, by stimulating in them a desire to consult 
them before making any use of them. These particular 
children will learn to use books in any event, for they 
belong to families that use books freely. This experiment 
may give to them an appetite for consulting books beyond 
anything they would acquire in the ordinary way. 

There is much that is very suggestive and inspiring in 
this little assembly of children and teachers, and it will 
undoubtedly prove to be a powerful influence in working a 
much needed reform in the theory and method of ~public- 
school teaching in this country. 


Every child should be measured by its own standard, 
trained to its own duty, and rewarded by its just praise. It 
is the effort that deserves praise ; not the success ; nor is it 
a question for any student whether he is cleverer than 
others, or duller, but whether he has done the best he could 
with the gifts he has.— Ruskin 
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(For the blackboard) 


Hail Bonny September! 


A sun that entices, 

A breeze that beguiles, 
A breath as of spices 

In warm woodland aisles, 
A flash on the hillside 

Of crimson and flame — 
We start at the token, 

We murmur her name — 

Hail, bonny September! 


I passed by the orchard, 

And what saw I there 
But apples by thousands, 

Red-ripe and to spare! 
A feast for the nations 

Her bounty has spread, 
And gaily the mill-wheels 

Are grinding their bread : 

Heigh-ho for September! 
— Dora Read Goodale 


Bible Stories 


(The following stories were written by primary pupils of 
the Longfellow School, Peoria, Ill.—- Ep.) 


Ruth 
PART I 





A long time ago there was a man named Elimelick. His wife’s name 
was Naomi. They lived in Bethlehem. They had two boys. Their 
names were Chilion and Mahlon. There were two seasons. At the end 
of the wet they would plant their seeds. Once when the rain ought to 
have come it did not come. So their seeds would not grow, and there 
was a famine in the land. So they had to move. They moved across 
the river into the land of Moab and lived there for many years. Then 
Elimelick died and left the two boys and his wife alone. The boys were 
grown up men now. After a while they got married and brought their 
wives home. Their wives’ names were Ruth and Orpha. Afterwards 
the men died and left the three women alone. 
Longfellow School, 


OLIVE May TUuNIS, 
Peoria, Jil. 


Third Year. 
ParT II 


Naomi began to think of her old home and friends in Bethlehem. She 
thought she would go back to Bethlehem. She told the daughters they 
could go back to their mothers. She was old and poor. She had to 
walk to Bethlehem because there was no cars or boats in those days. 
The girls went part way with her. Naomi said, “ Now you must go back 
and I will go alone.” The girls said, “ Why can’t we go with you, you 
will be so lonely?” Naomi said, “‘ No, I am too poor, and cannot take 
care of you.” She kissed them and Orpaha went back. 
Longfellow Schcol, 

Peoria, Ill. 


Harry Hunn, 
Third Year. 
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Part III 


Ruth said, “ Intreat me not to leave or to return from following after 
thee: for whither you goest I will go: where thou lodgest I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people and thy God my God. Where thou diest 
I shall die and there will I be buried.” So Naomi let Ruth go with her 
to Bethlehem. She was old and poor. 

In the morning Ruth would go into a man’s field named Boaz and get 
the wheat they let fall. The reapers said, “ The Lord be with you.” He 
said, “The Lord bless thee.” That was their way of saying good 
morning. 
Longfellow School, 


MABLE JOHNSON, 
Peoria, lil. 


Third Year. 
Part IV 


After a while Boaz caught sight of Ruth and asked the reapers “ what 
girl is this?” The reapers told him that she was the daughter of Naomi. 
Then Boaz told the reapers to drop more grain for her, and told Ruth to 
stay in his field. Then he told her to come in with his reapers and take 
dinner. They had parched corn for dinner. Boaz passed the corn 
around. When he came to Ruth he gave her more than she could eat. 
So she took the rest home for Naomi. She knew she would be very hungry. 
At night, when she beat out her wheat and went home, Naomi said, 
“ Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” Ruth told that she had been in a 
man’s field named Boaz. Naomi said “ He is some relation to me.” 
Naomi told her to do as he told her. Boaz found that she was a kind 
girl. After a while they married. Now Naomi and Ruth were no longer 
poor. A baby came to the house and Naomi was happy. Ruth’s great 
grandson was David. He was made king of his people. 
Longfellow School, 


JAMES SHARP. 
Peoria, lil. 


Third Year. 
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The Pitcher Plant 


People were amazed at the evidence of a wonderful 
original design in the habits of the pitcher-plant, with its 
trap for bugs. The insects are necessary for the life of the 
plant, and it was evidently concluded in its creation that no 
man could spend his time catching bugs for it. It was 
arranged to catch its own. The pitchers hang from the end 
of a long, pointed leaf. The end of the leaf slants to the 
beginning of a long stem. The bug goes along the stem in 
his tour of exploration and is led to the bottom of the 
pitcher. He then starts up the side of the pitcher. There 
is a run-away for him, each side of which is guarded by a 
fence of thorns, over which he cannotcrawl. The path is 
also short thorns, which point upward, making it very un- 
comfortable for him to turn back. There is now but one 
escape, over the edge of the pitcher and down the inside. 
There is a rim at the top, also armed with thorns which 
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point down, as sharp and rasping as a fish tooth. He is 
then gone and his fate is a plunge into the hquid in the 
bottom. There is a lid to the pitcher, and when the 
pitcher has just enough water in it the lid closes to prevent 
an overflow and a consequent loss of the bug. The plant 
disposes of the bug in about twenty-four hours. The plant 
dies without water in the pitchers and the water is to catch 
the bug.— Se/. 


A Reading Lesson 


Mara L. Pratr 
“ Next verse, James !” said the teacher. 


* “You think I am dead, 
The apple tree said.” 

“Sit down, James. Frank, do you know where the 
place is?” 

Since there were only two “next verses,’”’ and James 
had evidently fallen on the wrong one, the only other one 
must be the right one. Even a primary boy could reason 
as faras that. So Frank rose. It was one of this teacher’s 
sorriest lamentations that she “couldn’t keep attention in 
the reading lesson.” 

“ You think I am dead, 
A soft voice — 

“That is right!’ interrupted the teacher ; and she cast a 
significant look at James. 

— “ said, 
Because not a branch or root—” 

“ Where are your feet, Frank!” The feet of Frank were 

rearranged in fundamental “ heels — together ’’ position. 
— “I own, 
I never have died.” 


“Frank how often must I tell you about holding your 
book ?”’ 


Down came the book to the proper distance. To be 
sure Frank was near-sighted ; but what of “ha¢? 


“ But close I ide — ” 
“ Frank, how can you be so careless !”’ 


— “ hide 
In the plumy seed that the wind has sown.” 


“ Your head, Frank!” 


“ Patient I wait through the long wirter hours; ” 
“ You are leaning again, Frank!” 


“ You will see me again, 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of —” 
“Book in one hand, Frank!” 


— “the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 


“Tf I could only get you to read with some expression ! 
Willie, your hand down. What have I told you about 
interrupting !”’ 


“ Every leaf has assuredly an infant bud to take care of ; 
laid tenderly, as in a cradle, just where the leaf-stalk forms 
a safe niche between it and the main stem. The child-bud 
is thus fondly guarded all summer ; but its protecting leaf 
dies in the autumn; and then the boy-bud is put out to 
rough winter schooling by which he is prepared for personal 
entrance into public life.”—Ruskin 


“Tis the radiant rare September, 
With the clusters ripe on the vine, 
With scents that mingle in spicy tingle 
On the hill slope’s glimmering line. 


And summer’s a step behind us, 

And autumn’s a thought before, 
And each fleet sweet day that we meet on the way 
Is an angel at the door.” 
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The Morning Glories 


Laura was tired of playing with her dolls, and tired of 
taking care of Baby Donald, too, — he was such a big baby, 
and she was a little girl for nine years old. So as soon as 
nap time came, and baby was at last quiet, Laura went out 
on the porch and cuddled down in the hammock, where 
she swung to and fro, wishing there was something nice to 
do, or some new kinds of dolls to play with. All at once 
she thought she heard a faint voice say, “‘What a queer 
child ! 
has never noticed us. She must be blind, poor child! for 
every morning we put on our prettiest dresses and smile at 
her ; but she always passes us by.” 

“Yes,” replied another voice, “ when she came out here 
to lie down in the hammock, I brushed her hair softly and 
left a kiss on her forehead ; but she shook me off as if I were 
a bee trying to sting her.” 

Laura sat up, rubbed her eyes, and looked around in 
surprise. Had some one really spoken, or had she only 
dreamed it all? 

She could see nothing except the morning glories which 
covered the side of the porch. There seemed to be 
hundreds of them,—blue, white, pink, and violet ; and how 
wide awake they looked! ‘It must have been the ‘ glories’ 
talking,” said Laura, “but I didn’t know glories could 
talk. Can you, dear glories?” 

Then the flowers nodded, as if they understood what she 
said. 

“What pretty colors! I never half noticed them before,” 
went on Laura, “and wouldn’t that blue one make a lovely 
dress?” 


. 


Look for Best Things 


EpDITH GOODYEAR ALGER 


Did you ever apply that principle in working with and for 
your Dickie and Polly Dwaddles? Did you ever create 
conditions that would insure their success in some particu- 
lar direction and then privately or publicly recognize that 
one successful effort? The teacher’s “ Richard, this paper 
makes me glad because it shows me you tried hard,” often 
proves almost as great a pleasure and incentive to a little 
child as favorable comment in the art journals does to the 
young painter, or a demand for another edition to the 
successful author. 

But it must be remembered that there is a wide difference 
between indiscriminate praise and genuine sympathetic 
commendation of sincere effort. While one arouses self- 
conceit and a dangerous state of complacent self-satifaction 
the other stimulates self-respect and a desire to do even 
better next time. 

There are teachers who seem to have been born with or 
to have cultivated an eye, for blemish. From nine until 
four they point out the weak places and the errors, utterly 
ignoring the many opportunities for speaking, or smiling, or 
nodding approval. In gymnastics, for example, if one in a 
class of fifty is not in correct position the teacher speaks 
about it at once, which indeed may be necessary, but would 
it not be at least fair and polite simply to mention in passing 
that forty-nine were just right? — 


Here she is wishing for some new plaything, and’ 
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Just then wee Donald, fresh from his nap, came toddling 
out through the open door, and stretched out his little fat 
hands to the glories. “ Baby wants a trumpet,” he cried. 


Laura laughed aloud as she said: “Why, they do look 
like trumpets, and like parasols, too;"’ and she gathered a 
handful of the blossoms, and sprinkled the porch with their 
brightness. “Lets play with them, baby; see if we can 
make some dolls;”’ and Laura stood a glory on the step, 
and into the tiny hole stuck the yellow center of a daisy, 
whose petals she had pulled out. On this center she 
marked eyes, nose, and mouth ; and when a small glory was 
added for a bonnet, what a pretty flower doll she had, with 
a pink skirt, green waist, and white bonnet! Then a whole 
family of glories were made, and Laura gave them each a 
parasol to carry. 

Baby used his glories for tents, and they had a good time 
playing, and Laura wished she had noticed the glories more 
before. 

By and by, when the day was over, and Laura sat again 
in the hammock, watching the sleeping glories, she said : 
“I wonder if the glories could have been talking this 
morning ;” and one little sleepy bud looked as if it could 
tell if it chose. But mamma put her arm about the little 
girl and said, “I think it was a dream, dear. But if the 
flowers could speak I think they would tell my darling that 
by using her eyes more, she will find out how much there is 
that is beautiful, and God made them all for us to enjoy, 
because he loves us. Every flower that blooms its sweetest, 
and every child who tries to be good, is a precious part of 
our Heavenly Father’s glaries.”"— Buttercup Gold and Other 
Stories 
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There is a primary room which I always enjoy visiting. 
The moment I open the door an indefinable something in 
the social atmosphere makes me wish I could go there 
oftener. The children work so happily, so cheerily, and 
with such an evident interest in whatever they may be 
doing. The spirit of “#y seems to prevail and the work 
done is excellent. The teacher is one of those motherly, 
wisely sympathetic young women who loves and studies her 
pupils. I am not sure whether or not she realizes that one 
cause of her success in establishing the conditions that pre- 
vail in the room is her hearty recognition of effort in the 
right direction. She does not hesitate to correct when a 
correction is needed —but she rarely does so in public. 
Nine times out of ten she discovers something admirable, 
speaking of it in a truly appreciative way which goes right 
straight to the hearts of the little folks arousing a genuine 
respect for the work itself and a healthful consciousness of 
power to do it. 


In all this isn’t there a bit of philosophy involved which 
reaches down near to the root of things? The thought 
was put into a few words by a child who went home érom 
church after hearing a sermon taken from the passage in 
I Corinthians 9-27, “ But I keep under my body and bring 
it into subjection,” and told her mother the text was “I 
keep my soul on top.” 


This new version furnishes an excellent motto for all of 
us. If there is any one thing that teachers need to be able 
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to do it is to keep the most agreeable aspects of the school 
perpetually in view, to emphasize the brightest and best in 
everything. 

After all could anything more beautiful be true of a 
teacher of little children than that she keeps their “ souls on 
top” ? 





Kindergarten Occupations for 
the School-room | 


KATHERINE BEEBE 


P to this time almost the only use made of the kinder- 
U garten occupations in the school-room has been in the 
seat-work period. Kindergartners have, from time to 
time, adapted such of their work as was suitable, to the 
demand for busy-work made by teachers. Such work is 
undoubtedly an improvemeht on older methods, and has at 
least some educational value ; but this most desirable thing— 
educational value — is so integral a part of the kindergarten 
occupations, when they are used as Froebel intended they 
should be, that it seems a great pity that primary pupils 
should not have the benefit of it. 

The children of the kindergarten are very young, and the 
light which modern child study has thrown on their capaci- 
ties and powers has taught kindergartners to go slowly, and 
to use only so much of their wealth of resource as conduces 
to a natural unfolding. Therefore there necessarily remains, 
after they have passed on into the first grade, much occupa- 
tion work which they have never reached in their brief 
kindergarten career. Indeed much of it is better adapted 
to the age and state of development of primary children 
than those who are younger, and it is so truly developing, 
so really educational, and so full of pleasure and interest, 
that the writer is only too glad to have this opportunity of 
urging its use in the primary grades. 

These occupations, as they will be treated in this series 
of articles, cannot be used as seat-work until the last steps 
in each school of work have been taken, and sometimes not 
even then. The guiding and directing presence of the 
teacher is absolutely necessary. - Neither will “ class-work ” 
be possible at all times, though it will be often. To get the 
real good which lies in this work for pupil and teacher, it 
will frequently be necessary for each child to be occupied in 
a different way on a different part of the work. Froebel’s 
idea was individual development, and it was because of this 
that his occupations were so planned and arranged that the 
clever, average and slower child might each have the 
amount of work suited to him. 

If his idea is to be carried out at all, a definite time must 
be set aside for this work, a special hour be written on the 
program as “ manual training,” “hand work,” or whatever 
the teacher may choose to call it. Many teachers will find 
it impossible to do this, and for them these articles are not 
written. Others will be able to give to it the last half hour 
on Friday afternoons. Still others may choose to give two, 
three, four or even five lessons a week. 

Whatever decision is reached, let the teacher remember 
first, last and always, that the development of a power to do 
in the child is the main thing ; that quality of work is to be 
looked for rather than quantity ; and that it is honesteffort 
which is to be commended rather than any result which is 
reached. 

It will be necessary-to give in these chapters a much 
greater quantity of work than can be used in order that the 
teacher, like the kindergartner, may have a store from which 
to choose, in order that the schools of work may be viewed 
as wholes, and in order to provide for the possible enthusi- 
ast who may want much more than the average teacher. It 
will be better to take the children through one school of 
work than to try to do a little with them all, and what must 
necessarily remain undone one year may be a resource for 
the next. 
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For September 


The first occupation which I ask the teachers to try dur- 
ing September is what we call the picture-sewing. I choose 
this first partly because it is easiest for untrained little 
fingers, partly because of the pleasure it invariably yields, 
and partly because ef its utilitarian value. 

Have a number of cards of some inexpensive paper, 
which will take water color paint well, cut about 74 x 5 
inches. 

Purchase or make pricking pads of about the same size. 
These pads are merely pieces of thick cloth, one layer being 
sufficient if the cloth is 
very heavy, and several 
layers being sewed togeth- 
er when it is of a lighter 
quality. 

Buy the required quan- 
tity of kindergarten prick- 
ing needles, unless econ- 
omy compels you to use 
large pins. 

Get large, blunt-pointed 
worsted needles and split 
zephyr worsted in the 
colors of the objects which 
you intend to sew. 

If you are going to be 
interested in leaves, birds, 
seed-pods, flowers of! 
fruits during September, 
choose from these your 
first sewing pattern. If 
you can draw it on your 
cards yourself, well and 
good ; if you cannot, get 
someone who can draw to 
make one for you which 
you can use as a pat- 
tern. If this is impracticable, find a picture of the desired 
object, cut it out and trace around it. 

Place small dots on the outline picture at a distance suit- 
able to the necessary size of the stitches. Let the children 
prick through these dots. 








If money is no object, you can buy your cards already 
prepared at a kindergarten supply store. They will cost 
but a few cents apiece. 

In some of these ways you can prepare a card for each 
child which will look something like this : 

Your first lesson will probably be one in ————— 
threading needles and tying knots, for it is part 
of this scheme of work that, as soon as the 
sewing is fairly under way, the children should 
be able to help themselves and each other, 
procuring their worsted as it is needed, either )_ 
from a supply on each desk, or from some 
central point, where the whole store is kept. The latter 
method is the better one, for it gives opportunity for 
the bodily movement which is so necessary and often so 
difficult of attainment in the school-room, where a degree 
of order must of course prevail for the good of the whole. 
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The ceremony of examining and washing hands is a 
necessary and most educational preliminary to all sewing 
lessons, and such neatness of work as will make the back of 
a card almost as presentable as the front, is a result towards 
which to strive. 

In the kindergarten, when the quicker children finish 
their cards before the others, and for various reasons it is 
not expedient to start another card, the drawing on the 
board of the completed outline picture fills in the time to 
good advantage. For the September sewing, however, the 

‘teacher had better prepare several sets of cards, so that the 

quicker children may make two, three, or even four, while 
the slower pupils plod through the work necessary to the 
completion of one. Why should they not? Some of the 
cards, to meet the needs of this brighter class, could be 
elaborated in their details, and the simplest outlines be given 
to the younger and less skilful workers. 

After the cards are sewed they can be colored with paints 
or crayons, and if the teacher knows something of the 
shading necessary to a good picture effect the results will be 
very satisfactory. It will be well to give the sewing and the 
painting lessons separately. 

When the cards are finished they will make dainty book 
covers for the school work which is sent home from time to 
time ; pretty calendars, which can be prepared with little 
labor and expense, and doubtless many other things in the 
hands of an interested teacher. 

This picture sewing should take the form of an occasional 
digression, during the year, from the regular course of the 
hand work. Stop long enough to sew and paint a pumpkin 
at Thanksgiving time, a Brownie or a Jack-o’-lantern for 
Halloween, a spray of holly for Christmas, a lily for Easter 
time, and some other flower for Memorial Day. 

The writer’s present plan is to have the children, for one 
month, at least, work during the hand work period on one 
kind of occupation continuously, so that they may see the 
steps by which the final result is obtained, and also in order 
that that result may be a definite one, as in this case it will 
be the one or more cards prepared for a Thanksgiving 
souvenir, a Christmas gift, or for immediate transportation 
to the home. 


It seems to me of vital importance that each child 
should early in life be given the opportunity to form 
intimate, sympathetic associations with some object of 
nature. It is not so important to determine for him what 
that object shall be or what the manner of association, as that 
some association be formed. The boy that has never been 
led to be on speaking terms with some objective thing has 
not taken the first lesson in real educational progress. 

— M. G. Brumbaugh 
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The Aster 


The Autumn woods the aster knows, 
The empty nest, the wind that grieves, 
The sunlight breaking thro’ the shade, 
The squirrel chattering overhead, 
The timid rabbits lighter tread, 
Among the rustling trees. 


And still beside the shadowy glen 
She holds the color of the skies. 
Along the purpling wayside steep, 
She hangs her fringes passing deep, 
And meadows drowned in happy state 
Are lit by starry eyes.— Sel. 


Raise Butterflies 


May Rossins Bridgeton N. J. 


F you want to interest the children, “raise butterflies.’’ 

Our “caterpiliar’s home” is a shallow oblong box with 

slender grooved uprights at the corners; into these 
grooves are slipped glass slides. The box is filled with 
earth and the top covered with wire netting. During the 
months of September and October the children were very 
busy finding occupants for “the home.” They were very 
happy and the caterpillars did not seem unhappy. We 
wanted a milkweed caterpillar, as that will spread its wings 
in a few weeks. 

One day in the middle of September our search was 
rewarded and into “the home” went two four-horned 
crawlers. The milkweed caterpillar is about one and one- 
half inches long, has black, white and yellow rings around 
its body, with two slender black horns at each end. It lives 
on the milkweed found along streams or in other damp 
places. We gave ours plenty of fresh milkweed and in two 
days we saw suspended from the wire “the beautiful green 
house with golden nails.” The other caterpillar soon fol- 
lowed the example of its companion, and in two weeks we 
had two beautiful Archippus butterflies. We let them fly 
away. 

“Fly away, butterfly, 

Fly away home; 
The summer has left us 
And autumn has come. 


“ The asters are blooming, 
The nuts are all ripe, 
Jack Frost comes to see us 
Almost every night. 


“So fly away, butterfly, 
Fly far away 
To the land where the sunshine 
And sweet roses stay. 


“ And when in the spring-time 
The sunshine is here, 
You must return 
And be welcomed, my dear!” 


Two other caterpillars went to sleep, and in the spring 


showed us a Papilio Turnis and a Papilio Asterius. One 
obliging caterpillar spun a cocoon that we might have a 
beautiful moth. I know my second year children will never 
forget the benefit and pleasure of this experience. 

I have found the following stories very helpful in reading. 
We used them as we observed the changes in the milkweed 
caterpillar. 


The Caterpillar’s Story 


I was once a tiny egg. 

By and by I came into the light. 

Then I could crawl about. 

I was on a green leaf. 

I felt very hungry, so I ate the leaf. 

I grew and grew and grew. 

Then I was taken to a new home. 

I heard it called “ Caterpillar’s Home.” 
So I think I must be a caterpillar. 


Now I know I am a caterpillar. ; 

I heard the teacher say, “‘ This is a milkweed caterpillar.” 
Then the children talked about me. 

They said these words: 

“ It is about an inch and a half long.” 

“Tt has sixteen feet.” 

“ It has black, white, and yellow rings around its body.” 
* It has two horns at each end of its body.” 

“ See it crawl!” 

“Oh, see it eat!” 

I ate till I was very sleepy. 

Then I went to sleep in a “ beautiful green house with golden nails.” 
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I slept about two weeks. 

One day I felt very strange. 

I could hear the children talking again. 

“ Oh, see it now! ” one said. 

“It is a beautiful butterfly.” “ Why, it has only six feet.” 
“It has four wings.” 

“ They are brown with black veins.” 

“It has only two horns now.” 

“It has a long tube.” 

The teacher said this was for sipping honey. 

I wish I could find some. 

I soon found I could fly. 

Then the children let me out of “ Caterpillar Home.” 


Which Side? 


A. B. C. 
[’ the fabled quarrel over the shield, whether it was of 
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silver or gold, it was admitted to be a shield, its use was 

not denied, the discussion related only to its value. 

Miss B. Faithful, in her first teaching, employed the 
alphabet because it was the side of the shield she herself 
had been taught, no better way had been shown. She per- 
ceived that while some pupils would prefer to play, many 
little people learned ads and ¢ds easily, and from the rather 
meaningless expressions, “ Do I go?” “I do go,” “See me 
go,” did go quite soon to higher grades, where the teachers 
would have very indignantly refuted the idea that their 
pupils did not understand what they read. 

But the educational view of the shield changed. The 
alphabetic method was pronounced unnatural and unpeda- 
gogical ; it conveyed no thought. The object and the word 
method was the right one to gain thought, so, as a means to 
the desired end, a menagerie of toy animals, which soon 
needed hospital treatment, and scores of playthings ‘com- 
miserated by Santa Claus, obtained in the school-room. 

Observation, however, of the little tots balancing on one 
foot, with head on one side, patiently enduring the compul- 
sory usage of such very meaningful phrases as, “ Here is 
a—” “There is a —” “Those are the —” for the sake 
of handling the toy and calling its name, made it debatable 
whether the thought was not about the toy and the desire 
to play with it rather than upon the subject matter read. 

Then the shield was viewed in another light. The word 
method was too slow; it did not teach fluency of speech ; 
it had too many limitations.. The sentence method was, 
per se, the thing. No longer were soiled toys seen; they 
might have microbes upon them. Correlation demanded 
knowledge of an infinitude of objects which crowd the 
child’s world. Animals, plants, rocks, soil, natural phenomena, 
social and anniversary incident, home and field work, tools 
and implements of labor, all claimed attention. The chil- 
dren participated in discussions concerning properties, 
relations, uses and times, and when memory enabled tongue 
to utter, proclaimed, “I see five yellow maple leaves,” 
“Rain-drops are little spheres,” “The cube has twelve 
sharp edges,” ‘George Washington cut a cherry tree,” 
“ John can hoe his garden.” 

Again the view of the shield changed, for science and 
literature claimed their places even while the mastery of the 
mechanics of reading was going on. The golden side was 
surely in view, and so brightly shone that it dazzled the 
eyes of most who looked thereon. And now was heard the 
statement that “ Agoonack’s house is like a hemisphere,” 
“ Hiawatha shot a red deer,” “ Henry W. Longfellow had 
blue eyes,’’ “ The test tube is a cylinder,” “I see a liquid 
and a solid,” “A caterpillar has eighteen legs,” “The 
butterfly has two antennz,”’ “ Granite is a very hard rock.” 

But, chronologically speaking, “about this time,’ the 
little foreigner arrived in large numbers. He had no 
hereditary literary taste, no inherited love of learning, no 
desire to run up the hill of knowledge to the temple of 
Fame by any royal road, and he was slightly handicapped 
by not comprehending the English language. 

Miss Faithful had kept abreast of the times. The advent 
and the passing of the toy age, the new departures in num- 
ber and their decline, the coming of the ologies, she had 
smilingly welcomed. “It is good to live and learn,” she 
said, but after severe trtal of patience and hope expended 
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in imparting this varied information, it becawe to her quite 
a matter of doubt if “ the little foreigner aged five,” though 
reading “ De tilendo eez wound,” “ Dat is a circus tabelet,” 
“Doze twirrels hab sarp tief,” “Dis eez a bysital line,” 
“ Dat eez a troHey litwid,” “ Higherwatah made a botch 
canoe,” gathered fully the meaning of what he read. Cer- 
tain it was that he did not seem to make great progress in 
correct acquisition of the English language. 

At the opening of the school year, Miss Faithful looked 
over her class of beginners. Germany, Russia, Italy, 
France, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Africa and Turkey con- 
fronted her. The anglicizing and naturalizing of nationali- 
ties, the acquiring love of school confines, and its simplest 
duties, should have been enough, but there were courses of 
study, demands of special teachers, of principal, and 
traditional expectations confronting her. 

Will these children during their first year learn of metals, 
minerals, foods and trades? Will they study cloud, rain, 
vapor and frost, the sun, moon and stars? Will they name 
flowers, leaves and fruits and tell their different forms and 
colors? Will they know of the grasshopper’s four eyes, of 
claws and hoofs, of wings and fins? Will they know con- 
cerning the homes and habits of animals? Will they learn 
the names and attributes of six models? Will they draw 
perfect views of the same in every position? Will they 
model objects like unto them, natural and manufactured ? 
Will they cut perfect circles, paste neatly, sew and weave 
without errors? Will they sing a new song each week? 
Will they read and write notes rapidly? Will they knowa 
suitable poem for each season and illustrate it? Will they 
learn capitalization and to write legibly their names, such as 
Maximilian Togontchinsky, Angelina Purgatorio, Friedrich 
Oppertshauser? Will they manipulate number blocks rap- 
idly and accurately? Will they learn the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic and the signs therefore? Will they 
know of simple geometry, of weights and measures? Will 
they have clear ideas concerning molecules and carbon 
dioxide? And, most important of all, for is it not the 
main work of first grade, will they read six primers fluently 
and gain the thought? 

The teacher whose functions were those of recorder, 
clerk, city missionary, linguistic professor, barber, decorator, 
musical director, art instructor, teacher of science and 
literature, special physician and nurse, albeit in an elementay 
way, and with small thanks and remuneration therefor, 
answered yes to every question, no one heeding if she 
ruined her health or stultified the children in her endeavor 
to prove her word true. She took the shield in both hands 
and examined it upon either side and also the edge thereof. 
She set it down with resolution and said, “I have common 
sense, I will use it. Since so much is to be done and time 
is so precious, that method which enables these children 
soonest to gather sufficient knowledge of the English 
language to speak and read it, is the one I should employ.” 
She taught the alphabet by sound. Johann and Barbara 
were trained to pronounce “4 correctly; Guiseppe and 
Antony to say w and 7; Sven Ivan and Litzka were induced 
to utter 7; Althreax, Cesar Agustus and Chloe became able 
to say img and r, and memory and will power were simul- 
taneously developed by the effort. 

Letters phonetically known and the ability to pronounce 
them gained, way was made for their combinations into 
words by the use of a few diacritical marks. Then fol- 
lowed the building of words into sentences, and behold! all 
tongues of every nation began to read! The child read 
with pleased utterance, was able to read a new story at each 
recitation ; his grasp of the thought enabled him to laugh 
at the humor expressed, to add his brief criticism or ampli- 
fication to the text; he wanted to read and never wearied 
of it. 

The belief of the child phonetically trained in his indi- 
vidual ability to read, gives self-confidence and power. 
This ever-increasing ability enables him to read more and 
more interesting matter and the pleasure of so doing begets 
effort. Character is moulded by the endeavor to attain to 
higher things. 


(An ounce of facts is worth a pound of theory.—EpiTor.) 
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Games and Plays for the 
School-Room | 


KATHERINE BEEBE 


LL kindergartners, many child-students and number- 
A less teachers are agreed together that play has its place 
in the school-room as surely as it is a part of child- 
life. There are, however, those who are not so sure of this. 
They think that there is enough to be done in the five hours 
of a school day without adding games to an already crowded 
program. ‘They feel perhaps that the play hours out of 
school are sufficient, and that work is the object of school 
life rather than play of any description. So it is, but the 
play which Froebel recognized as a vital force and power in 
the child’s life may be a means to that very end. 

Little children of five and a half, six and seven years old, 
have lived most of the hours of their few years in a play- 
world. ‘There is no doubt in the mind of one who thought- 
fully watches a playing child that he is “ all there,” that the 
whole child plays, while it is a common experience of first 
grade teachers to have in the class or seat work only the 
bodily presence of the child, his mind and soul roaming far 
afield into his familiar worid of play. Now she who wishes 
to become a loved leader to her children, a leader whom 
they will gladly follow anywhere, will do well to go a con- 
siderable distance into the play-world to meet them, and 
meeting them there on their own ground, playing with 
them in a real play-spirit, she will gain an influence 
over them which she can readily turn to the most practical 
account. 

The physical advantage of a little play in school hours 
hardly needs to be set forth at any length to intelligent 
teachers of to-day. All of them believe that the relaxations 
of bodily movement must have its place among the periods 
of necessarily quiet work and study. Exercise which is 
truly restful and relaxing however, must be in some degree 
pleasurable. If positive physical advantage is to result 
interest must be the motive of action. The man who goes 
away on a two weeks’ fishing trip often gains more than he 
would in a year’s work in a gymnasium which he does 
simply because he feels he must. A spin on a bicycle 
has much more health, strength and vitality in it than 
the walk one forces oneself to take because “I really 
must have some exercise.” A play in which the child 
takes pleasure will do far more for him than any 
stereotyped “ physical exercises.” 

In kindergarten games and plays the intellect and in- 
telligence are always appealed to in a way which makes 
towards mental growth. The best proof of this would be an 
observation of the play of two children in a kindergarten, 
one of whom had been there for some time, and one of 
whom had just come, for this play is designed to add to 
clearness of concepts, to stimulate observation, and to 
lead to self-expression. 

Again, the school being a community where child-life 
is being lived actually, daily and hourly, all “ playing 
together” is a “living together.” Play that is so con- 
ducted that each has his place and relation to the others, 
where one is but a part of an harmonious whole, where 
the rule of the game is “Each for all and all for each,” 
necessarily teaches life lessons. Children who can play 
happily together stand the better chance of living happily 
together as men and women. The “born leaders,” 
the organizers, the promoters, the plodding workers and 
the intelligent sympathizers are all practising when little 
children play Froebel’s games together. 

Many a primary teacher has looked longingly towards 
the kindergarten room in play hours envying the kinder- 
gartner her space, opportunity and freedom. Feeling that 
her six-year-olds share her longings, that they are little 
more than babies, that they too need play, exercise and 
liberty, she tries as best she can to bring some of the 
games and plays of the kindergarten into her school- 
room. There is no circle there however, and such little 
space for “ motor activity,” that often it seems an abso- 
lute impossibility to have anything that approaches a real 
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game in her desk-crowded quarters. As a teacher who 
has spent some years in both school and kindergarten | 
venture to attempt to bring what help and suggestion 
experience may have bestowed on me to these teachers, 


.and to adapt certain kindergarten games and plays to 


school-room limitations. 

I have chosen Eleanor Smith’s two song books as my 
source of supply, partly because of their high grade of 
musical excellence, and partly because it will be easier for a 
school or a set of teachers to purchase one set of music 
books than several. These books bear the inscription, 
“Songs for Little Children. For the Kindergartens and 
Primary Schools.” * 

These two books are now well-known and widely used, 
and from them the kindergartens draw many of their 
games, songs and plays for they are largely modern adapta- 
tions of Froebel’s own. 

Four Games in Each Chapter 

I purpose to give four games in each of these chap- 
ters that teachers may have a variety from which to select, 
that the probabilities of falling in line with current plans 
of work may be increased, and that the most ambitious 
teacher may have enough material. 

I have selected the first four games from the book 
marked “ Part 2 ; ” “Did You Ever See a Lassie,” on page 46 ; 
“Come Little Leaves,” on page 21; ‘“ Washing Day,’ on 
page 17; “Ironing Day,” onpage 18. ‘The first is chosen 
because of its utility in interesting and arousing new and 
shy little beginners, the second on account of its suitability 
to the time of the year; and the last two on account of 
their close connection with the home which is the child’s 
Known from which he is to be led into the Unknown of 
school life and experience. 

First Game 


“ Did You Ever See a Lassie,” (Page 46, Part 2.) 


The children stand in the aisles by 
the side of their desks. Let one lassie, 
or laddie, be chosen to go to the 
front part of the room and make for 
them some bodily movement which 
all can imitate as the lines are sung, 
he choosing the next one to occupy 
his place. For a time simple physical 
exercises such as clapping, stamp- 
ing, nodding or turning will hold the 
attention, and the children will enjoy 
exercising their ingenuity in invent- 
ing new movements. Later the game 
may be connected with the line of 
thought which is being pursued and 
the word “Lassie ” changed to-‘Mother, 

_ Father, Workman, Teacher, Robin, 

‘} === Pigeon, Chicken, Spider, Pony,”’ or any 

fae. one of a hundred other things. (Fig 1.) 

In many of the games it will be 

well to sing the song through 

first with but little bodily 
movement, as children will 
not, and should not, sing 
while exercising with any 
degree of vehemence. The 
song may be sung first for 
the thought, and the move- 
ments made afterwards to a 
gentle humming of the tune, 
without any music at all, or 
to the singing of a chorus 
selected for the purpose. — 


Fig. 1 


Second Game 


“ Come Little Leaves,” (Page 21, 
Part 2.) 


«“«Come, little leaves,’ said the wind 
one day, — 
*Come o’er the meadows with me, ———">Awe 
and play, 


* Milton Bradley Co. Springfield Mass. 
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Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
For summer is gone and the days grow cold.’ ” 


While singing this verse, the children, standing in the 
aisles, or better yet on their seats if the teacher dares 
allow it, represent the trees gently swaying, in the wind. 
The arms may be up-stretched, out-stretched or down at 
the sides as different trees are in mind. (Fig. 2.) 


“ Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call. 
Down they came fluttering one and all, 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the sweet little songs they knew.” 


While singing this verse let all the hands flutter and 
dance, and when the song is finished let each child 


become a leaf in the wind, dancing freely and gayly all 
about the room, and coming back to place at the signal. 


Third Game 
“ Washing Day” 
Have a little preliminary talk on laundry work as it is 


carried on not only in homes but in the big laundries 
where men work. Make grand preparations for the sing- 

















ing of this song. Tie on imaginary aprons, roll up 
sleeves and put up invisible clothes-lines. Let the seats 
represent the tubs, ( Fig. 3) turn on hot and cold water and test 
the temperature of its mixture. The teacher should have 
her tub in the open space before the desks and I should 
advise her to invite a few of the most dramatic washerwomen 
and laundry-men to occupy this conspicuous place with her. 
Now sing : 
“ Put your clothes into the tub, 
They must soak before we rub,” 


(Do exactly this and poke your clothes down with an im- 
aginary clothes-stick.) 


** Soap must go on every spot, 
Rub and rub and put in water hot.” 


(Not only rub on soap and turn in more hot water, 
but softly hum the tune through again as you continue to 


rub.) 


** Boil and boil and boil away, 
Fire is hot on washing day,” 


(The desk now becomes a stove. Push the clothes 
down in the boiler with the stick. Look at your fire, 
replenish it and shake down the ashes. One can do any 
or all of these things while singing, but all need not 
necessarily do exactly the same thing.) 


“ Lift the clothes upon the stick, 
Soapsuds dripping, dripping white and thick,” 
(Do this dramatically, even spilling a Nttle hot water on 
your hands occasionally.) 


“In the rinsing water dash, 
Up and down now splash and splash,” 


(Rinse thoroughly and do not be afraid of lots of 
splashing.” ) 


“ Thrice we rinse our clean white clothes, 
Here’s the bluing, careful, in it goes.” 
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(The bluing is on a shelf near by.) 
“ Wring the pieces, one and all.” 


(The desk is now a tub on which a wringer is fastened.) 


“Tn the basket let them fall; 
Starch is ready, dip each cuff, 
Collars too, till stiff enough.” 


(These words carry their own directions. ) 


“ Now we go into the yard, 
Lines are waiting, stretch them hard; 
Then hang all the clothes up high, 
Sun and wind will make them white and dry.” 

(The yard is in the aisle. Put up the clothes-poles. 
Hang more pieces while the tune is hummed through for 
the last time. Wipe up desks and floor, pull down 
sleeves, take off aprons and sit down to rest. Suggest to 
the children in the before-school time that they draw on the 
blackboard a clothes-line and the drying clothes.) 


Fourth Game 
“Troning Day” 


In this game I should transpose the first and second 
verses, for it seems to me that while the irons are heating is 
the best time to adjust the cover of the ironing table. Have 
all the seats turned up. Let two children work at a desk, 
(Fig 4) which becomes their table, the opposite empty 
desk representing the stove. 


“ First the cloth is soft and white, 
Press away ! Press away! etc.” 
(Let the children cover the table with the invisible cloth, 
pin it, stretch it and smooth it as the whole verse is sung.) 














“Then your irons hot must be, 
Rub away! Rub away! etc.” 


(Test the heat of the irons and rub away all rust while 
singing this verse.) 
“ Every piece when pressed with care, 
Work away! Work away! etc.” 
(This verse explains itself and can be closely followed. 
Keep on working as you hum the tune through after all the 
verses have been sung.) 


Laurence Hutton, gives his earliest attempt at verse- 
making, which, he says, was found the other day in an old 
desk carefully preserved by an aunt: 


“ Three little kitens of out old cat 
Were berried this day in this grassplat. 
They came to there deth in an old water pale, 
And after loosing their breth 
They were pulled out by the tale. 
These three little kitens have returned to their maker, 
And were put in the grave by 
The Boy, 
Undertaker.” 
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The Gentian 


The gentian hid a thoughtful eye 
Beneath dark fringes, blue and shy, 
Only by warmest noonbeams won, 
‘To meet the welcome of the sun. 


The gentian searched the fields around ; 
No flower-companion there she found. 
Upward from all the woodland ways 
Floated the aster’s silvery rays. 


The gentian, her long lashes through, 
Looked up into the sky so blue, 

And felt at home,— the color there 
The good God gave herself to wear. 


The gentian shut her eyelids tight 
On falling leaf and frosty night; 
And close her azure mantle drew, 
While dreary winds around her blew. 


The gentian said, ‘‘ The world is cold; 
Yet one clear glimpse of heaven [ hold. 
The sun’s last thought is mine to keep; 
Enough,— now let me go to sleep.” 


—Lucy Larcom 





Language 
Lucy L. BurLEsoN San Marcos Texas 


OU have seen some fabric that should have been beau- 

Y tiful ; the warp was firm and strong, and was ready to 

do good service ; but the woof, inferior in character, 

poor in coloring and but carelessly filled in, had contrived 
to render the whole valueless. 

Our language book may stand in the relation of warp, our 
thought as woof, and the teacher as guardian of the loom. 
The material is at hand, let us look to our weaving. 

The story-writing phase of language work : 

Not so long ago I carried a picture into my school-room. 
It was recess and the children gathered round to see it. 
Suddenly an expression of dismay flitted across a little girl’s 
face and as quickly communicated itself to the others, as 
she asked, “ Oh, do we have to write a story about that?” 
On my assurance that no story was to be written, I was 
asked to give it to the neatest side of the school-room, where 
it remains a guide and pleasure to all. I hope to profit by 
the unconscious criticism. 


Is there a tendency in the lower grades to place too 


frequently a “ pretty card” or a “pretty picture” in the 
hands of the child and tell it to write a story? 

One can readily see the temptation to a teacher. The 
cards are passed or the picture placed to advantage. The 
work is quietly, neatly done, fairly read, and you may grade 
in as many seconds what it has taken tedious minutes to 
execute. But what is the value? 

The woof is akin to worthless ; no new thread of thought 
has entered into the weaving; no coloring of action or 
incident to relieve the monotony of “ The little girl in the 
picture.” 

Let us have stories and pictures. 
and of the right kind. 

Possibly another instance may give a key to the “right 
kind.” 

We were looking at the pictures on the walls of a school- 
room one day when a sturdy young fellow of eleven, who 
looks the world squarely in the face, said to me, “ We don’t 
pay any attention to those after a day or two, but we do to 
this. Why is it, Miss L?” 

“There is no thought in one, William. The other is full 
of it,” I answered. 

Now “those” were a couple of large, daintily colored 
calendars ; the “this” was a squirrel family, their autumn 
harvest of nuts of nuts scattered about, and a square meal 
in progress. 

Of course I couldn’t actually say so, but I believe many a 
boy in that school-room has tasted the nut between Mother 
Squirrel’s teeth. 


Yes, but in moderation 


Letter Writing 


“ Write a business letter ; write a letter to a friend telling 
him how you enjoyed your vacation.” 

The language book does its best for us, it offers the sug- 
gestion, it is ours to carry them out. The sweep is too 
wide, let us localize and specify. 

For a business letter we want clearness, exactness, neat- 
ness and dispatch. Organize yourself into a great mercan- 


tile firm, the pupils your clerks. Dictate your orders for 
goods, your dispatch to an absent partner, your advertise- 
ment for a typewriter, etc. A mistake is made; your firm 
loses ; the clerk in fault loses his place — at the blackboard. 
“‘ Fired,” I hear him say softly to himself as he retired to 
his seat, a smile in his eyes to think how like he is to his 
big brother down town. Let us bring life into our language 
work. 


The Butterfly’s Story 


LAURA F. ARMITAGE 


(Miss Armitage has been in the habit of bringing the milkweed cater- 
pillar into the school-room to permit the children to watch the transitien 
process to butterfly life. These caterpillars are easily obtained in Sep- 
tember and as they are allowed to fly away after they get their wings, no 
cruelty or even inconvenience to the insect is possible. Isn’t this a 
sensible kind of nature study ?— EDITOR.) 

Once I was a fat caterpillar. You would not think so 
now, as you look at my beautiful wings, would you? I used 
to watch the butterflies sailing about and wish I could fly 
as they did. I could only crawl and could not go very fast. 

I used to feed on milkweed leaves. I liked them as well 
as you like bread and butter, little boy. 

One day a little girl broke off the leaf on which I was 
feeding and took it, with me on it, into a room where there 
were many children. Some of them said, “ What a pretty 
caterpillar!” I had stripes of yellow, black and white 
across my back. 

A lady took me and put me into a glass jar. 
get out. Every day the children brought fresh leaves for 
me to eat. There was nothing else for me to do, so I ate 
and ate, and grew very fat. 

By and by I began to feel very sleepy. I spun a cover- 
ing to keep me warm, rolled myself up in it and had a long, 
long sleep. 

One day I awoke and tried to throw off my bed-clothes, 
but they seemed very heavy and I could not move them at 
first. 

But after trying many times I was at last able to crawl 
out of my warm bed. 

I was stiff at first and could hardly move. Something 
seemed to have grown on my back and I could not get rid 
of it. 

I crawled over some dry leaves and got out of the jar and 
walked on the window-sill. 

Soon a little girl said, “Oh, see the lovely butterfly!” 
I look around but could not see one. Then some children 
came up to me and said again, “‘ See the lovely butterfly !”’ 

Then I knew they meant me and I knew what was on my 
back. I had wings! Just what I had always wanted! I 
spread them out that I might see them. Now I could fly! 

I tried it, and fell. But after trying a few times I could 
do it very well. “How happy I was! 

This morning the lady opened the window and I flew 
out into the sunshine. I have had a lovely time flying 
about and stopped here to rest a moment. 

Now I must be off again I wish the kind children who 
fed me had wings, too. Flying is so much more fun than 
walking. I know you would like it, little boy. Now off I 
go. Good-bye! 


I could not 
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Our Hygiene Lesson 


Amy C, SCAMMELL 


E had in our primary, some stout little swearers and 
VV a few pugilists. 

We haven’t them now. We caught them in our 
hygiene net. Not in one fishing, but in many. 

The hygiene net can be cast in many-sided waters. Our 
first trial was on this wise :-— 

One morning some bits of school housekeeping needed 
doing. A few five-cent dust-pans and some pretty wings 
were at hand. The children were delighted to use them. 

As we worked, we talked. 

“ Peter, I suppose your mother has begun her fall house- 
cleaning ?”’ 

“Yes’m ; such a suds! Why, she’s throwed away quarter 
o’ my things; says they’re rubbish; she don’ know, by 
cracky !” 

“« Mine, too, las’ week,”’ chimed in Billy. 

The children of daintier type looked their amazement. 

“« New things look prettier, and they’re healthfuller to have 
round, / think.” 

“Mamma helps me sort my things over, and what won't 
do anybody any good, we throw away.” 

“What if you can’t get no new things, Christmas, nor no 
time? Wouldn’t you hold on to the old ones?” 

“Why, Billy! Of course you'll get some presents if 
you're good enough, or if you’ll promise to be.”’ 

Here was my hygiene lesson clearly outlined for me by 
my open-hearted little people. Work over, we formed our 
circle. 

“How much better our closets and brackets look for 
being dusted, and for the taking away the broken and soiled 
things.” 

The children brightly assented. 

‘“* Now we are about it, we may as well go on with our 
housecleaning. I wonder if it hasn’t been a whole year 
since some of our body houses have had a _ thorough 
cleaning ?” 

“Only since last Saturday night. J/amma sees to me. J 
don’t have ter.” 

Phil’s tone of indignant loyalty raised a ripple of sym- 
pathy in the younger children who did not understand. 

“ Let’s take the worst room in the house, and have it done 
with,”’ urged Gertie, remembering the home logic. 

«¢ But to find out which the worst room is, I shall have to 
ask you questions. 

How many of you have any bad habits, and what are 
they?” 

Eyes dropped, cheeks rosed, but the confessions came 
bravely. 

Most of these were based upon ill-temper, thoughtless- 
ness and lack of energy which inclined them to delay or to 
disobedience. They came from children whose homes 
suffered from low hygienic conditions. 

‘“‘T think, children, that most of these wrong things are in 
the brain-room. So we will clear them all out, and then we 
will put in some lovely new furniture. We'll not have to 
buy any, for if we are careful to do a few things that we 
ought to do, it will all be given to us. We must do things 
that will keep the blood good, then we shall be strong and 
well. We shall feel pleasant all the time, and we shall like 
to work and do all we can for other people.” 

“« 7’d like to feel full of fun all the time, 7 would.” 

“One way to feel so is to sleep from eight o’clock to six. 
You know that all this furniture is to be made from the 
blood. The little red blood-fairies work fastest when you 
sleep. Don’t ever keep them waiting till ten. You must 
go to bed feeling kindly towards everybody. You must 
sleep with your window opened a little way. You must not 
have too many heavy clothes over you. You must hang the 
clothing that you take off where it will air nicely. You 
must turn back the bedclothes, and shake your bed well, as 
soon as you get up. Open your window wide. You must 
take a run out-of-doors before you eat breakfast. How 
many of you can remember all these things? Do you know 
that sleep helps you to remember? 
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In our food-lesson, we said that some things that we 
liked were not good for us. Now those of you who have 
itchings, and pimples and sores must eat only a little butter, 
no gravy at all, not any fat meat, not much pie and cake. 
For the blood-fairies haven’t any use for these. You can’t 
be as good if you eat them as if you leave them.”’ 

It may avail little to tell growing children that they must 
refuse that part of their often scant fare that they best 
enjoy, for conscience’s sake. And again, such teaching 
may save the planting of a few less scrofula seeds, whose 
fruitage may end in shame and sin. For humors in the 
blood can create such deadly humors in the soul ! 

“How many senses have you, children? Five? Yes 
they are five brain-doors. The pictures that are to make 
your room beautiful must be taken in at the eye-door. Is 
there one of you who wants a fighting picture in his room? 
No. But I saw two of my boys carrying in one this morn- 
ing. Two bad men were fighting, and my good boys 
stopped and looked. Since all the nice pictures you wish 
can be had for the looking, it doesn’t pay to bring in poor 
ones.” 

“IT guess some poor things get in through the ear-doors, 
but we can’t shut up our ears like we do our eyes. We have 
to hear bad words, sometimes.” 

“No, you don’/, Johnny. Girls don’t, never: They stop 
up their ears and run,” said our little Sara. 

“« Some boys say swear-words,”’ said Gertie, with a glance 
in the right direction. 

“ Swear-words isn’t any worser than ‘sakes alive,’ if 
you’re mad when you say ‘ sakes alive.’ I’ve heard her.” 

“T think, Peter, you’ll not want to say bad words any 
more, because you are going to throw away your anger; but 
if ever you should, suppose you say, ‘shovel, hammer and 
tongs,’ as fast as you can. I don’t like to hear anything 
that begins with 4y; as for dirty words, O!!”" Teachers 
can put a whole sermon into pantomime, for the children 
understand it. 

“‘] suppose you know, don’t you? that the blood-fairies 
will not make good things for you, unless good, sweet smells 
reach them through the nose and mouth. So we must have 
our bodies and our clothes, our houses and our yards all 
kept clean and neat. How many of you try to do this? 
Bad smells make people feel sick and cross. 

“ Our time is up, children, and we have only begun. I 
expect at our next meeting, each one of you will tell me 
what a lovely brain-room you have. Let us see. What are 
we to do? Go to bed early and happy. Eat what makes 
our skin look clear and smooth, and what will keep us 
good-natured. See and hear what will not make us afraid in 
the dark, and what we like to dream about, and think about 
when we are awake. Say the words that good people like 
to hear. Breathe in good pure air.” 

Too sombre a lesson this, for little people? No. Trust 
children to get good cheer out of the heaviest lesson. 
Children, like older people, tire of honied truths. They 
dimly realize the need of the bitter lesson, and they know 
how to extract virtue from it. 

I suppose that teachers who are more orthodox than I 
am, will say that the seat of naughtiness is in the heart, but 
the more I study children and their environments, the more 
I am convinced that badness is in the blood. 

When the blood is purified and nourished by careful 
living, so that the brain cells can have what they demand, 
the child enjoys his rightful heritage, a happy and a health- 
ful disposition. 

Plain words ought to be spoken in the school-room, in a 
plain, homely way, in the hope that they may be repeated 
with a child’s vivid coloring, in homes where they may be 
needed. Unless so spoken, they may come too late for the 
child-good. 


Are we to mark this day with a white or a black stone? 
— Cervantes 


I don’t think much of a man who is not wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday. — Lincoln 
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New York 


The Board of Education in New York, in conjunction 
with the Health Board, has employed twelve oculists to 
examine the eyes of the children in the public schools of 
the city. 


Brookline, Mass. 

In Brookline, Mass., a text-book for the school children 
has been prepared which is a local geography, a geology, a 
botany, a:history, and a book on civil government as related 
to that town. The ignorance of local geography and 


history is one of the appalling facts in every community. 





Chicago 

The grade teachers in Chicago are asking for an increase in 
salary. They have just established a “ Chicago Public 
School Teachers’ Federation” with Miss Elizabeth K. Bur- 
dick of the Prescott school as president. The inevitable 
committee were appointed, and have descended at once 
upon the aldermen who discreetly smiled their acquiescence. 
Miss Burdick vigorously argued in this way : 


“There are 230,000 children being educated in this city,” said Miss 
Burdick, “ and being educated in a manner that has placed the Chicago 
schools away up above those of almost every other city in the country. 
Who is performing this great work? Is it Superintendent Lane, who 
gets $7,000? Is it his assistants, who get $4,000? Is it the supervisors, 
who get from $1,500 to $3,000? Is it the special teachers, who get from 
$1,200 to $1,600? Is it the principals, who get from $2,500 to $3,000? 
No; it is the 4,500 grade teachers, who, no matter how faithful and 
efficient they may be and no matter how long they may have been in the 
service, will never receive over $800. 

Take the special teachers in drawing and music, who receive from 
$1,000 to $1,600. Do you suppose it is they who teach the pupils draw- 
ing and music? Not at all; they pay us a formal visit once a month, 
and in the meanwhile I do all the teaching in drawing and music. I do 
not blame them, understand, for they cannot come oftener. But it ls 
true, all the same, that they get the money and I do the work. 

“ At present the grade teacher is started at $500, which is increased 
year by year for seven years in the primary schools to $800 and in the 
grammar schools to $850. What do we want? We want the grade 
teachers in primary and grammar schools alike to begin at $500 which 
shall be increased from year to year for eight years to $1,000. Our 
position is that ifa good grade teacher is worth anything she is worth 
$1,000. Moreover, on the pitiful salary she now gets, how is she to 
keep up her studies, improve her mind, and take the necessary recreation 
in the summer?” ° 


Yes, we can hear the echo of ten thousand “Amens ” 


from the ten thousand grade teachers all over the country. 
All hail to Miss Burdick ! 


Chicago Board of Education have put a water-filter into 
each of its three hundred sixty schoo] buildings at a cost 
of $88,000. While the rest of the world “aéks, Chicago 
does. 

Chicago has a School Children’s Aid Society that dis- 
tributed $6,904 worth of clothing to 4,425 needy pupils 
last year. 


Bicycles 

A large number of Chicago teachers clubbed together this 
year to buy a good bicycle cheap. The conditions of 
membership were that the price should not be told to non- 
members. Over two hundred teachers have taken advan- 
tage of the codperation, and are delighted with their bar- 
gain. Mr. W. E. Watt, principal of the Graham School, is 
the originator of the enterprise. Those who know Mr. 
Watt personally will understand with what enjoyment and 
efficiency he has carried out this scheme. Jf Mr. Watt 
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could be spared from the educational force, the teachers of 
the country would do well to appoint him general manager 
and protector of their material interests. He would not only 
think of more things he could do for them than they ever 
dreamed of, but each teacher would be perfectly certain 
that she was the favored one. — 





Honor Due 


The “ Lock-Step ” article in June AWaniéic on the classifica- 
tion and promotion problem in our public schools, has 
attracted much attention. It seems to be considered 
as Superintendent Shearer’s original scheme. If anyone 
will take the trouble to send for the Annual Report of the 
Public Schools of Seattle, (Wash.) for 1891, he will find 
this same plan as devised by Superintendent F. J. Barnard 
for use in the Seattle schools of which he was superinten- 
dent at that time and which position he still fills with 
marked ability. This promotion plan has been in success- 
ful operation in the Seattle schools every day since the 1891 
report already alluded to. It is a matter of rejoicing that 
earnest thoughtful men are studying the economics of 
education, but let honor be given where honor is due. 





Talking Down 


A mother stepped into the editorial room the other day, 


holding a baby less than two years old. Pointing to a 
picture of a bird upon the wall she said to the child, 
«Show me the birdie’s head.” “ Show me the birdie’s foot.” 
“Show me the birdie’s tail,” etc. In every case the little 
girl pointed at once to the object named. Will not our 
boys ahd girls of five and six years be asked the same 
questions in the first week of school, upon the supposition 
that they do not know. Let us remember that famous 
article by Supt. Greenwood upon the “ Assumption of 
Brains,” and not lose time and the respect of our youngest 
children this fall by talking inanely to them about things 
they already know. Every child knows that “ primary cat,”’ 
so long the “handmaid of education,” before he starts for 
school. 


A Heroic Teacher 


State Supt. Estelle Reel (Wyoming) told this little story 
of heroism in her address at the last session of the N. E. A. 
Those of our country teachers who feel the “ hard lines” of 
their position will feel like born queens after reading this : 

“ And now, in closing, do not think that the days of heroism are over 
and that the calling of a teacher requires no sacrifice. I remember 
visiting a country school, after a hard day’s trip, in which I had driven 
sixty-five miles, fording the Platte river twice. I came to a cabin, half 
dug-out, consisting of one room divided by a curtained partition. There 
the teacher boarded, and that night I slept on the floor, rolled up in 
blankets. The next morning I started with her to visit her school, and 
such a pitiful school building! A rough-board room, with dirt floor, and 
a sliding board for a window, an old stove on three legs, and, for pupils, 
two forlorn little children. The teacher rode eight miles a day, carrying 
a child on the horse behind her, fording the Platte morning and evening. 
Often, cold and wet, she had her own wood to cut and her fire to make, 
and yet she hoped to retain her school another year, as she had a help- 
less father dependent upon her, and she was so pleased that the 
directors had promised to put glass in the window and lay a floor, and 
the children were doing so nicely, she told me. If this was not heroism, 
I know not what is.” 


Boston 


Munsey’s Magazine says : 

A story comes from Boston that is far too good to keep. 
We have always stood in awe of the New England city’s 
educational methods, but if the following is true we must 
ever hold the erudition of the Hub in speechless veneration. 

It appears that the officials of a Boston library recently 
noted, with curious interest, that the children of a certain 
school district were clamoring for the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
A systematic investigation into the cause of this unwonted 
literary activity on the part of the native youth revealed the 
fact that the history teacher of that particular school had 
reached the colonial period of New England, and had told 
her classes to read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as a book of 
reference upon the valorous deeds of the Pilgrim Fathers ! 
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The Spirit of Nature Work 


BEvuLA B. WATERHOUSE Portland Maine 


AR be it from me to say one discouraging or dispar- 
aging word for our nature work. If that were my 
thought I would not utter it; but in our zeal and 

enthusiasm for the work let us not lose sight of the original 
purpose of the study. 

We all recognize that it is a delicate subject to handle, 
that a rude speech may mar its beauty. Let us approach it 
in a reverent spirit ; let us lead the little children into the 
realm of nature in something of the same spirit of worship 
that we would lead them into church on the Sabbath Day. 

In the school-room we are apt to miss the connection 
between earth and air and sky, to miss the perfect harmony 
of all nature, without which there can be no lasting benefit 
from the study. 

A room full of specimens of twigs and branches and buds 
does not constitute nature work. In fact the wholesale 
breaking off of these by the children, carrying them in 
large quantities to the school-room for specimens for the 
teacher has a tendency to defeat its own end, but the saving 
graces of the children saves the work. 

A teacher from another city visiting my school early this 
spring remarked that her pussy willows were far ir advance 
of mine. (I was glad she did not say it 1 ou 
enough for the children to hear.) She said that at 
home they came very early in the hollows by 
the river and that the children gathered them in 
large quantities and brought them to school. 
She admitted that in time there would be none 
left if they kept on. I could not help picturing 
those sunny hollows by the river with the pussy 
willows growing there so modestly — and then 
again after the school children had been there 
and gone. The teacher wanted specimens and 
they wanted to please the teacher. But what 
havoc school children can make among the green 
growing things in the spring when possessed with 
the craze for specimens, specimens! Why not rather 
urge the children to admire, to love, and to watch them 
day by day right where they are growing. We cannot 
take the children on a botany excursion every day if we live 
in a large city. No, but even in our large cities there are 
some green things growing that they can see every day 
and what little there is needs to be guarded by the children. 

As I was coming out of school the other day a fellow- 
teacher was standing at the sink and the children were 
bringing out the great jars of twigs and branches and buds. 
She had a sink full of them and as I came along she said, 
*«O dear, it takes me all my time to take care of my botany 
twigs.” I said I should think it would. She said she had 
the stupidest class this year, that they did not see anything 
she wanted them to but saw everything that wasn’t there. 

A few specimens in the school-room handled carefully, 
reverently, as something precious, will be looked at more 
attentively, remembered longer and be more apt to create a 
desire to see more of this beautiful and wonderful thing 
growing, than specimens galore. The children may be 
easily satiated with specimens if that is all there is to it, 
Because it is not the vea/ thing and they feel it. 

Then how are we going to teach them anything? Well I 
suppose names of the different parts of flowers, leaves, 
shapes of leaves, etc., necessary technicalities, will have to 
be taught in the way other lessons of this kind are taught, 
viz., in the best way that the teacher'can teach them. But 
let us keep clearly in mind that this is not the great aim of 
the study. After all how much do we understand of the 
wonderful workings of nature when we know the root, the 
plant, the leaf, the flower, the seed and all their functions? 

“ Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

I never give a class a lot of pretty flowers and begin by 
admiring their beauty and end by. pulling them all apart and 
finally depositing the mutilated fragments in the waste 
basket, without feeling as though I had proved traitor to the 
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innocent beauties. Every time my glance rests upon that 
basket they reproach me. I would much prefer to begin 
by admiring their beauty, show the parts that can be seen 
without destroying the flowers, or if it is found necessary to 
pull apart let only one or two be sacrificed, and end by 
arranging them in a pretty cluster placed on the table where 
all may see and enjoy their silent influence during the 
remainder of the day. 

We “ want the children to learn to use their eyes?” Yes 
that is true, but I would rather they would begin with seeing 
beauty and end with seeing and feeling more wonderful 
beauty all around, than to begin with seeing beauty and end 
with seeing havoc and destruction. Heine says, “ Nature, 
like a great poet, knows how to produce the grandest effects 
with the fewest materials. You have only a sun, trees, 
flowers, water, and love. In sooth, should this last be 
absent from the heart of the beholder, the aspect of the 
whole may be poor enough ; for then the sun is only so and 
so many miles in diameter, and trees are good for fuel, and 
flowers classified according to their stamens, and water is 
wet.” 

I would not be misunderstood as underrating knowl- 
edge. The scientific has its place I 
but not the most important place. wi ; My 
“ Knowledge shall vanish away.” ~~ SS 


“* Like fairy boats the milkweed floats” 
Extract from “Outline Course in 


Drawing for Graded Schools” 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEy State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


(Printed for free distribution under the direction of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education.) 


(The following is the outline for the first three years of school, Part I., 
as prepared by Mr. Bailey. Parts Il. and III. for the same grades can 
be had by applying to the State Board, Mass.— Ep.) 

HE aim of instruction in drawing is culture through the 

T senses by which we apprehend the forms of things. 

The ends to be secured are a sensitiveness to beauty, 

an intelligent appreciation of beautiful things, the power to 
make things beautiful and to reveal beauty to others. 

To compass such ends a course in drawing must be 
shaped upon the broadest lines ; beginning with the simple 
notions, the vague concépts, the crude tastes of the child, 
it should gradually unfold for him the world beautiful ; find- 
ing him impotent in graphic expression, it should develop 
his latent powers to their utmost. 


* * * * . . * * * 


The course, then, should include a study of the structure, 
enrichment and appearance of things, and should afford 
opportunity for the widest observation, the most persistent 
training for refinement of sense perception, the constant 
discriminating choice of the beautiful, and for the develop- 
ment of the pupils’ own individuality in expression. 

—H. T. Bailey 
* * * * * * * + . 

The work should be commenced in September, or at the 
beginning of the fall term of school. It will require at least 
one hour and a half each week, for each grade. 


I. The Enrichment of Objects (Part I.) 


A. Cotor. Standards, tones, hues, schemes, illusions. 


Ends. Habit of observing color; refinement of the color sense; 
appreciation of harmonious coloring. 
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B. ELEMENTS OF URNAMENT. Plant forms, other natural forms. 
Ends. Habit of looking for beauties of form and elements of 
ornament in nature; intelligent appreciation of natural 
beauty, and power to express it. 


C. DEcoRATIVE DESIGN. 
nature. 
Ends. Appreciation of beauty in ornament; power to reproduce 
it. 


Decorative treatment of elements from 


FIRST YEAR TOPICS. 


(A) The spectrum. 
The six standard colors,— R., O., Y., G., B., V. 
The classification of collected examples. 


Result Sheets. 


(1) The six-toned spectrum made by the children. 
(2) Collected and classified examples. 


Suggestions. 


Use both the prism and the “ rainy day” spectrum. 

The following steps are important in fixing the concept of a 
color: 1. Present the color itself. 2. Lead pupils to 
recall it. 3. Give it a mame. 4. Collect examples. 
5. Classify examples, as like the standard or lighter or 
darker. 

Make frequent use of color knowledge in language, nature 
study and literature. 

(B)  Sedges and grasses. 
Their growth and movement. 
Expression by means of pencil and colored crayons. 


Result Sheets. 


(3) Drawing of a sedge. 
(4) Drawing of a grass. 


Suggestions. 


Each pupil should work from his own specimen. 

Observe and represent the parts in the order of growth, giving 
special attention to the direction of each part, its relative 
length and position. 

Use pencil or crayon delicately. 

(C) Circular and oblong spaces. 
Space division. 
Arrangement of sedges and grasses in given spaces. 


Result Sheets. 


(5) Arrangement of a sedge in a circle. 
(6) Arrangement of a grass in an oblong. 


Suggestions. 


Teach by means of illustrative sketches or examples of decora- 
tive arrangements, good and bad. 

Leave the pupils to choose the best from several examples. 

Have the pupils make their own arrangements, in circles or 
oblongs drawn by the teacher. 

Keep the drawings extremely simple. 

Consider every detail of the sheet,— the size and placing of 
the oblong or circle, the name,'the number of the sheet, 
the color used for these details as well as for the drawing 
itself. 


’ 


SECOND YEAR TOPICS. 
(A) The spectrum. 
The six standard colors,— R., O., Y., G., B., V. 
Tints and shades of these colors. 
Color scales. Light and dark grays. 
The classification of collected examples. 


Result Sheets. 


(1) Color scales. ' 
(2) Classified examples illustrating a color scale. 


Suggestions. 


The following steps are important in developing the idea of a 
color scale: 1. The standard. 2. Its modification by 
white or light for tints. 3. Its modification by darkness 
or black for shades. 4. The arrangement of tones in a 
series. 5. The collection of examples from a wide range of 
observation. 6. The classification of these according to 
a color scale. 

(B)  Sedges, grasses and flowers. 
Their growth and movement. 
Expression by means of pencil and colored crayons. 


Result Sheets. 
(3) Drawing of a sedge or grass. 
(4) Drawing of flowers. 


Suggestions. 

Each pupil should work from his own specimen. 

Observe and represent the parts in the order of growth, giving 
special attention to the direction of each part, its relative 
length and position, its distinctive form. 

Use pencil or crayon delicately. 
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(C) Circular and oblong spaces. 

Space division. 

Arrangements of grasses and sedges in given spaces. 
Arrangements of single flowers in borders and surfaces. 


Result Sheets. 


(5) Arrangement of a grass or sedge in a circle or oblong. 
(6) Arrangement of a flower in a border or a surface. 
Suggestions. 

Teach by means of illustrative sketches or examples of decora. 
tive arrangements, good and bad. 

Lead pupils to choose the best from several examples. 

Keep the drawings extremely simple. 

Consider every detail of the sheet,— the size and placing of the 
drawing, the name and number of the sheet, etc., and the 
colors used for both drawing and writing or printing. 

THIRD YEAR TOPICS. 
(A) The spectrum. 
The six groups of color,— standards and hues. 


Different qualities of gray,— neutral, warm, cool, green-gray. 
Classification of collected examples. 


Result Sheets. 

(1) Color groups. 

(2) Classified examples illustrating a color group. 
Suggestions. 


The following steps are important in developing the-idea of a 

color group: 1. The standard. 2. Its modification by 
adjacent standards. 3. The arrangement of hues in a 
series. 4. The collection of examples from a wide field 
of observation. 5. The classification of these with rela- 
tion to a standard color. 

(B)  Sedges, grasses, leaves and flowers. 

Their growth and movement. 

Expression by means of pencil, colored crayon and brush. 


Result Sheets. 


(3) Drawings of a sedge and grass. 
(4) Drawings of flowers. 


Suggestions. 


Each pupil should work from his own specimen. 

Observe and represent the parts in the order of growth, giving 
special attention to the direction of each part, its relative 
length and position, its distinctive form. 

Use pencil, colored crayon or brush to express the greatest pos- 
sible amount of character. 


Circular and oblong spaces. 

Space division. 

Arrangements of grasses and sedges in given spaces. 

Arrangements of single flowers and leaves in borders and 
surfaces. 


Result Sheets. 


(5) Arrangement of a grass or sedge in a circle or oblong. 
(6) Arrangement of a flower or leaf in a border or surface. 


Suggestions. 


Teach by means of illustrative sketches or examples of decora- 
tive arrangements, good and bad. 

Lead pupils to choose the best from several examples. 

Keep the drawings extremely simple. 

Consider every detail of the sheet,— the size and placing of the 
drawing, the name, number of the sheet, etc., and the 
colors used for both drawing and writing or printing. 


Owning the Day 


‘* He only is rich who owns the day,” says Emerson. Is there 
any magic by which one may achieve the vantage ground of 
owning his day? 

There is such a vantage ground, and it can beachieved It is 
an ideal, but ideals can be realized. That is what they stand for” 
It is the purpose of an ideal. The key to this achievement is 
timeliness. The clew to the labyrinth is punctuality and thor- 
oughness. The secret of gaining the vantage ground is to 
redeem the tendency to procrastinate. It is far better for a busy 
worker to overtax himself a little, even, that he may waken to a 
clear margin the next morning, than it is to arise to take up the 
work that should have been finished yesterday. Punctuality, the 
habit of doing the given thing at the right moment, has never 
been canonized as a virtue, nor has procrastination been unrolled 
among the vices. But there are some of the regulation virtues 
which make less real difference in the conduct of life than this 
quality of timeliness, which is not included in the list; and there 
are vices which do less practical and absolute harm than the per- 
nicious habit of procrastination, which no one ever dreams of 
classing among the sins of humanity. 


I believe that our own experience instructs us that the secret 
of education lies in respecting the pupil.—Emerson 
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The Editor's Page 


All contributions and personal letters to editor must be 
addressed to 1027 Grove St., Evanston, Ill., and all business 
letters to the various business offices, as given on editorial 


page. 
Tne Coming Back 

Think only of the human side of the return to school and 
not of the professional side and it will assume a very differ- 
ent aspect to your vacation eyes. And after you get back 
into the regular work of school cling to the human side all 
the year. 

Those of you who have the poorer class of children from 
ignorant degraded homes will readily see how much they 
need to be gathered into school again from their street life 
and probably from their home life, too ; school must mean 
more to them than a place to learn about books; it is a 
clean, bright, living place in the flotsam and jetsam of their 
daily lives. Here they mus? find healthy nutritious food for 
every side of their nature, if they are to grow up into good 
men and women. 

And don’t begin by telling them of your good times this 
summer if they have not had any. Children can feel this as 
well as “grown ups” and suffer just as keenly over it too,— 
perhaps more, because their soul desolation will not find 
expression. But begin just where you are in the proces- 
sion of flowers and natural beauties and arouse their 
appreciation of what September has for you all. Unseal 
their eyes for the coming glories of October, and let them 
rejoice in the fruition of the summer if they have lost the 
summer itself. 

All dread of a return to four walls and the routine of 
school life will be antidoted by this comrade feeling with the 
children if you will allow it to take the place of the usual 
formal relation existing between a teacher and her children,— 
I had almost said “pupils” but changed it to “children,” 
because a “pupil” means only number five in the fourth 
row —a one among the many —and not the little bit of 
humanity to be trained and to be loved on the human side. 





A Blossom Not Lost 


Show the children the blossom in the apple this fall. Cut 
an apple all around half way between the blossom end and 
the stem. The blossom can be plainly seen in both halves 
of the apple — the very blossom they loved and thought they 
lost last spring. 7 


Amen! 


Ian Maclaren says that an editor’s patience with an 
unpunctual contributor is a final test and sufficient to 
qualify him for a very high place in the order of Christianity. 


Contributor’s Calendar 


The calendar for the coming year will be as follows : 


Matter for Oct. ‘ ‘ due Aug. 1 
” “ Nov. : . “ Sept. 2 
* “ Dec. ; : +> ee) 2 
" * Jan. : ‘ vs Nov. 1 
“ “ Feb. and soon e Dec. 1 


Always remember that all contributions must be received 
TWO MONTHS BEFORE publication. 
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Days of Grace 


are ended. After five years of warning, coaxing, begging 
and pleading for stamps with which to return manuscripts, 
the end is reached. No manuscripts will be returned after 
this if stamps are not enclosed for that purpose. Extra pigeon 
holes will be added to the editorial desk for a mausoleum 
for these unprovided-for manuscripts. 





“The Place of the Beautiful in Education,” by Miss 
Gere of the Chicago Drawing department is worth your 
attention. 






We bespeak the gratitude of every primary teacher for 
Miss Beebe’s “ Games for Primary Rooms,” which begin in 
this number and will extend throughout the year. Invest in 
Eleanor Smith’s book for the music and be fully armed and 
equipped for the games that go straight to the heart of the 
little ones ; and you must remember besides that there is a 
sound philosophy underlying these games. Can you recall 
what Froebel says about the wisdom that lies in childish 
play? 

Don’t forget that September is the month to capture 
caterpillars, turn them into butterflies before the children 
and then to let them go again uninjured. 


Hope you will like our new department, ‘‘Here and 
There.” 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“Bible Readings for Schools.” edited by Dr. N. C. 
Shaeffer, Supt. Public Instruction, Pa. (American Book Co.) 

“ Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp.” By Caroline A. 
Creevey. (Harper Brothers.) 

“Stories of Indian Children.’ 
(Public School Publishing Co.) 

“The Finch Primer.” By Adelaide V. Finch. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

‘Elementary Drawing.” By Elizabeth Moore Hallowell. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

“Stories of the Red Children.” By Dorothy Brooks. 
(Educational Publishing Co.) 

“Four Great Americans — Washington, Franklin, Web- 
ster, Lincoln.” By James Baldwin. (Werner School Book 
Co.) 

“ Old Glory.” By Dr, Albert E. Maltby. 

“Nature Stories for Youngest Readers.”” By Anna Chase 
Davis. (Educational Publishing Co.) 
“Easy Experiments in Physics.”’ 

(The Morse Co.) 

“The Plant World.” By Frank Vincent. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

“ The First Year Nature Reader.”” By Katherine Beebe 
and Nellie F. Kingsley. (Werner School Book Co.) 

“ Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors.” By Mrs. M. A. B. 
Kelly. (American Book Co.) 

“The Stories of the Trees.’”” By Mrs. Dyson. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.) 

“Story of Ulysses.” (Educational Pub. Co.) 

“‘ Buds, Stems and Roots.”” (Educational Pub. Co.) 

“Stories of United States for Youngest Readers.” (Kdu- 
cational Pub. Co.) 

“Stepping Stones to Literature.’’ By Sarah Louise 
Arnold and Chas. D. Gilbert. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

“A Few Familiar Flowers.” By Margaret Morley. (Ginn 
& Co.) 


By Mary Hall Husted. 


By Preston Smith. 


Literary Series 


It is with especial gratification that we announce the 
literary series by Miss Sanborn for the general culture of 
teachers. It begins in this number and will extend through- 
out the year. It is worth your careful attention. Anything 
which tends to raise the general intelligence and cultivate 
the taste of the teacher helps just so much to improve her 
work in the school-room. 
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Children’s Stories 


[“T'HE philosophy and pedagogy of this article must not 
+ be credited to the immediate writer. It is but a 
reflection of the teaching which it has been my 
good fortune to listen to, and, I trust, assimilate to some 
extent during this last year from Prof Earl Barnes of the 
Pedagogical Department, Stanford University, California. 
For further and fuller discussion of this and kindred sub- 
jects, the reader is referred to the Studies in Education* 
issued personally by Prof. Barnes. 
—A Stanford Student] 


It is a great double tidal wave ; which regardless of tradi- 
tion and traditional law, is sweeping up synchronously from 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and is pouring its mighty flood 
into the great inland plain, submerging it from bay to 
borderland — this demand for stories for little children. 

Every week new volumes are issued from the educational 
press — volumes of stories new, volumes of stories re-cast. 
Every classic from Father Homer to Mother Goose is drawn 
into this pedagogical vortex. And still, notwithstanding, 
teachers everywhere are re-making and re-casting for them- 
selves ; are constructing their own stories ; are type-writing 
their own reading lessons,— and all because there is, even 
yet, so little that is just right for the little children. 

But is all this re-casting necessary ? 

Was there ever a demand universal that its very universality 
was not its proof significant that behind it there was 
thundering some stern law of necessity? And the story- 
craze then is no exception. 

Best teachers and wise mothers in all time have felt the 
need for stories in the lives of the little ones ; and now that 
this instinctive wisdom of best teachers and wise mothers 
has the royal authority of men like Pres. Stanley Hall, Prof. 
Earl Barnes, and Dr. C. C. Van Liew, men of scholarly 
insight and scientific bent of mind, this universal demand 
will be recognized and respected ; and the laws that control 
the fitness and suitability of those stories to the child’s own 
nature demands will be recognized and respected. 

But how to get at these underlying laws. There are two 
ways. One, 


The Logical 


in which we take our stand and draw our inferences in the 
full dignity of mature years, our tastes and desires all colored 
and modified by the garnered harvests of life’s experiences, 
the reminiscent capacity even almost obliterated, and say, 

“A child’s reading — a child’s story — should be so and 
so ; because such reading has been proved to be good; it 
has stood the test of ages ; it is culturing; it is profitable to 
recall in later years ; we, the men and women of study and 
experience know its worth.” 

And this way never fails to fail ; as do all attempts to judge 
and discipline one human soul from another human soul’s 
point of outlook. This, too, is the old method; and 
accounts, very likely, for the present clamor for revision and 
reconstruction. 

The other—the new, and, we believe the successful 
method of the future is, 


The Genetic 


in which these large-souled, reverential men go down into 
the child’s'own world ; try to see with the child’s own eyes ; 
take upon themselves the child’s own tastes and feelings 
and make deductions from the child’s own evidence. 

On this basis, the work of Prof Earl Barnes and his 
students has been carried out at Stanford University. 

A large number of children’s own stories were gathered 


up and carefully studied. Certain features were found to. 


be universal; certain tendencies were strongly marked ; 
certain elements were strikingly present; others no less 
strikingly absent ; and both presence and absence were full 
of significance ; for what the children of their own free will, 
wrote was presumably what the children wanted to write ; 
and what they wanted to write was presumably what they 
liked. On the other hand, what they did not write was 
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(making of course due allowance for the child’s limitations 
for expression) presumably what they did not want to write ; 
and what they did not want to write was presumably what 
they did not like. 

Now in this mass of stories it was found that first of all, 
predominating over all else, was the element of immediate 
action. The people in the stories always did something — 
and they began to do in the very first sentence of the story. 
There were no long subjective, introductory paragraphs, no 
descriptions ; no analyses. “ Act, act, in the living present”’ 
seemed the child’s one first desire for his story people.* 

And s0, after this fashion, and from several points of view, 
this mass of stories was carefully studied, until an honest 
charted result stood as follows : 


(The upper lines indicate the boys, and the lower lines the girls) 


tT 


Action 











Names 





Speech 
Descriptive 











Place 
Time 
Possession 
Feeling 
Dress 
Esthetic details —~—_ 
Sentiment — 


Moral qualities — 





We have neither time nor space to explain the full signi- 
ficance of this chart, only to touch upon two or three oi the 
most important deductions that bear directly upon us as 
teachers in attempting to write stories for these children. 

The stories must, first of all, be full of action. As we 
see from the chart, morals, sentiment, and zsthetic details 
are of very little interest to the child. So that when we 
elaborate, as we are so prone to do, upon descriptions of 
features of beauty ; when we throw in the subjective senti- 
ment-coloring, or worst of all, when we interlard with direct 
moral phrasings, we outrage the child’s taste and sense of 
things ; we distract and disturb him; we force an unpleas- 
ant reaction upon him. 

In these stories, too, it is well to definitely name the 
characters and the scenes of action. This is in accordance 
with that personal view of life that children always take. 

In mention of time and space, let the mention be defi- 
nite, keeping in mind the child’s narrow environment and 
corresponding narrowness of experience product. 

Then the direct dramatic element — speech, as it is 
named on the chart — we cannot have too much of it. The 
child likes direct dialogue —no teacher but knows this. 
Make the characters talk for themselves, with energy and 
directness. It is human; and it is the human above all— 
the personal — that children love. 

Just one point more — though there are so many — we 
may touch upon. That is, the translating of ancient or 
foreign vernacular and idiom into the vernacular and idiom 
of our own language and time. In our desire to preserve 
the classic, let us not confound it with simple idiom. For 
example, in Grimm, we find, as in all German translations, 
sentences like “ Once there was a fairy and she had a silver 
wand.” 

Now that type of construction is not desirable to ingrain 
into a child’s mind.. It is the kind of construction we com- 
bat daily in the child’s oral work. Then why admit or per- 
mit it in a Grimm translation simply because it is Grimm? 
Nothing of the Grimm spirit is lost by turning the construc- 
tion a little here and there into the fashion of our own day 
and language. 


* See “‘ A nt a Children’s Own Stories,” by Clara Vostrovsky, in No. I. 
Barnes’ Studies in Education 


t By permission from No. I. Studies in Education, by Prof. Earl Barnes, Stanford 
University, California. 
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Below we give a story, taken from African Folk Lore, 
which, under discussion and criticism at Stanford, was 
evolved, as here given, and which is not, we believe, in 
defiance of any of the principles that have been deduced 
by Prof. Barnes’ research and the Study of his student, 
Clara Vostrovsky. It is an odd little story, the product of 
the most child-like race, perhaps, we know. 

That it is a story that has sifted down through the ages, a 
favorite now as then with the African children, is significant 
suggestion, at least, that it is the survival of what is fittest to 
the child mind of the African. And if to the child mind 
of the African, then why not to the universal child mind? 


The Alo-Man with the Boom! Boom! Boom! 
and the Bang! Bang! Bang! 


In a land away off across the country —so far you could not walk it 
though you were to walk for days and days. 

Then away off across an ocean—so wide you could not swim it though 
you were to swim for days and days! 

That’s where Maunaketa lives. 

Now Maunaketa is a very black little girl— but she has the whitest, 
shiniest little teeth ! 

Maunaketa’s hair is very short, but it can kink and twist itself into 
most wonderful little curls. 

Maunaketa wears n> hats and gowns; but she has beautiful chains of 
shells and beads upon her wrists and ankles. 

Maunaketa cannot read; she cannot spell; she cannot count; but she 
can listen. : 

Bang! bang! bang! Boom! boom! boom! 

You should see Maunaketa when that sound comes to her from*across 
the desert! 

Her ears prick up like those of a little rabbit. Her eyes sparkle; her 
little white teeth glisten; and away she goes like a little black cloud to 
meet the Alo-man,* the story-teller of her tribe. 

Bang! bang! go his cymbals. Boom! boom! goes his drum. 

All the people rush out from their huts; and down they sit in the sand 
close around the Alo-man. 

* Alo! alo! alo!” they cry. Then with another bang and another 
boom, the alo-man too sits down. 

“ My alo shall be about a goblin and a little girl,” he begins. 

Then Maunaketa’s eyes sparkle again and her little white teeth glisten. 

“ This little girl was a palm-oil seller,” the alo-man goes on, “ and one 
night, just as she was hurrying home from the market-place, a great, tall 
goblin came to her. 

Sell me a cowry’s ¢ worth of oil,” said the goblin to the little girl. 

But when the little gl had given him the oil, behold he would not 
pay her the cowry. 

“ Give me the cowry!” the little girl cried. 

“1 haven’t any,” was the goblin’s answer; and he began to walk 
away. 

But the little palm-oil seller was brave. She was not afraid even of a 
goblin. So she ran and ran until she overtook the goblin, and seized 
upon the pot of oil he carried. 

“ Give me my cowry!” she cried. 

“Little girl!” said the goblin, “you must go back! No one can 
enter the country where I live.” 

“ But I will never go back!” the little girl cried. 

Then they walked on and on — all night long and all the next day. 
Across a desert, over mountains, till they came to a country where rivers 
flow up hil', where trees are blue, and where the people walk on their 
heads. 

Then they came to a dreadful river —the water boiled and bubbled, 
the fishes had cruel teeth that bite, and they lashed the water with their 
tails till it splashed against the sun. 

“*O little palm-oil seller, you must now turn back,” said the goblin to 
the little girl. 

“Until I get my cowry I will never turn back!” the little girl 
answered. 


“O young palm-oil seller, 
Soon will the track 
Lead across the river! 
You must turn back! ”. 


“ But I will not turn back!” was all the little girl would say. 

“Do you see that awful forest?” the goblin cried again. 

“T will zo¢ turn back!” 

“ Do you see that craggy mountain as high as the clouds and as steep 
as the sky?” 

“T will not turn back?” 

“ Do you see that lake of fire?” 

“T will not turn back.” 

“ Do you see that burning desert?” 

“T will not turn back!” 

Then the goblin laughed. Ilis laugh sounded like the cracking of 
thunder; but the little girl did not care for that. 

“ Here are some palm nuts,” said the goblin. “Take out the oil and 
give me the pulp to eat.” 


* Alo. A story-teller 
+t Cowry. A little shell used for money among African tribes. 
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But the little girl took out the oil and ate the pulp herself. 

“Very well,” said the goblin; “ here isa banana. Eat it and give me 
the skin.” 

be the little girl gave the banana to the goblin and ate the skin her- 
self. 

“Very well,” said the goblin. “Now go and gather some berries. 
The red ones will say to you, ‘Pick me! Pick me!’ But do not listen. 
Gather only the green ones.” 

This time the little girl did as the goblin bade her. 

‘* Now go home. The berries are more than cowries,” said the goblin. 
“ Break one when you are half way home; another when you reach your 
door; another when you enter your house.” 

The little girl started homeward. When she reached the boiling, bub- 
bling river she bit and broke the nut of one berry. Out leaped two 
beautiful coal black horses; a golden chariot and slaves to bear her home. 

At her door she bit and broke the nut of another berry. Out leaped 
flocks of sheep and cattle, and there were shepherds to watch the herds. 

In her house she bit and broke the nut of another berry; and out 
poured a shower of cowries— more than the little girl could gather up. 

rhen all the people in the village wondered and rejoiced with the little 
palm-oil seller. All but one greedy, envious little girl. 

**T too will go and find the goblin.” she muttered to herself. “I too 
will have coal black horses, and vast herds of cattle, and slaves to wait 
upon me!” 

So she went and sat in the market-place and waited for the goblin to 
come. , 

But when the goblin came, he bought the oil; but paid the little palm- 
oil seller her cowry and turned away. 

But the little girl cried, “ Give me my cowry!” 

“I did give you your cowry,” the goblin answered. 

“Give me my cowry!” the little girl cried; running after him and 
seizing upon the pot of oil. 

“ Little girl,” said the goblin, “ you must go back ! 
the country where I live.” 

* But I will never go back! ” the little girl said. 

Then they walked on and on — all night long and all the next day. 
Across the desert, over mountains, till they came to the country where 
the rivers flow up hill, where the trees are blue, and where the people 
walk on their heads. 

Then they came to the dreadful river, where the water boiled and 
bubbled; where the fishes had cruel teeth that bite, and where they 
lashed the water with their tails till it splashed against the sun. 

“ O little palm-oil seller, you must turn back,” said the goblin to the 
little girl. 

“Until I get my cowry, I will never turn back!” the little giri 
answered. 


No one can enter 


“ O young palm-oil seller 
Soon will the track 
Lead across the river, 

You must turn back!” 


“ But I will not turn back,” was all the little girl would say. 

“ Do you see that awful forest?” the goblin cried again. 

“T will #o¢ turn back.” 

“ Do you see that craggy mountain as high as the clouds and as steep 
as the sky?” 

“T will not turn back!” 

**Do you see that lake of fire? ” 

“T wall not turn back!” 

“ Do you see that burning desert?” 

“T will not turn back!” 

Then the goblin laughed. His laugh sounded like the crackling of 
thunder; but the little girl did not care for that. 

“Until I get my cowry I will never turn back!” she said again and 
again. 

“ Here are some palm-nuts,” said the goblin. “Take out the oil and 
give me the pulp.” 

The little girl took the palm-nuts, ate the oil, and gave the pulp to the 
goblin. 

“ Very well,” said the goblin. “Here is a banana. 
me the skin.” 

The little girl took the banana, ate it, and gave the skin to the goblin. 
For she was afraid and dared not disobey. 

“ Very well;” said the goblin, now go and gather some berries. The 
red ones will say, ‘Pick me! Pick me!’ But do not listen. Gather 
only the green ones.” 

But when the little girl reached the berries she said, “The berries 
are wiser than the goblin; and he will never know.” 

So she gathered the red berries and went back to the goblin. 

«« Now go home,” he said, “‘ the berries are more than cowries. Break 
one when you are half way home; another when you reach your door; 
another when you enter your house.” 

Then the little girl started homeward. When she reached the boiling 
river, she bit and broke the nut of one of the berries. 

Out leaped a host of snakes and lizards, toads and frogs; and they 
ran after her and hissed and bit at her till she reached her door. 

Then she bit and b-oke the nut of another berry; but bears and lions 
leopards and tigers sprang out upon her; and alas, the wicked little 
palm-oil seller never lived to enter her house. And it is quite well she 
did not; for had she bit and broken the nut of a third berry, there would 
have poured out showers of vermin and spiders, vipers and hundred- 
legged scorpions. 

* 


Eat it, and give 


* > » * * 

“Boom! Boom! Boom! Bang! Bang! Bang! and away the alo-man 
goes to another village. Then Maanaketa watches and pvaits; tll by 
and by he will come again. 
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The raindrops pelting on her yet: 
“T have it here beneath my cloak, 


Because, you see it might get wet!” 
—Agnes Lee in the April St. Nicholas 





The Fairy Sisters 


There was once a little maiden, 
September And she had a mirror bright; 


It was rimmed about with silver; 

Thirty days, let all remeniber, °T was her pride and her delight, 
Hath the glorious month September. But she found two fairy sisters 
First to come in Autumn’s train, Lived within this pretty glass, 
It hath brought to hill and plain And very different faces showed, 
Brightest tints of glowing red, To greet the little lass. 
Spread at feet and hung o’er head, 
It hath brought the fruit trees laden 
For each lad and little maiden; 
It hath brought the autumn flowers 
For our joy in golden hours,— 
Hours so bright that, as they fly, But if everything went criss-cross, 
We would hold, not bid good-by. And she wore a frown or pout, 

— Emma G. Saulsbury Alas! alas! within the glass 
The frowning one looked out. 











If she was sweet and sunny, 
Why, it was sure to be 

The smiling sister who looked out 
Her happy face to see. 














After Vacation Now this little maiden loved so much 








The smiling face to see, 
My books lie strapped on the table there, That she resolved with all her heart 
Tom Smith is waiting beside the gate, A happy child to be. 
‘ And mother must give one final brush — To grow more sweet and loving, 
Make heste, dear mother, or I’ll be late. She tried with might and main, 
. Till the frowning sister went away, 


I’ve filled the long vacation up 

With romps and rambles and rioting fun; 
Too short, alas, was each golden hour, 
For play time’s ended and work’s begun. 


And ne’er came back again. 


But if she’s looking for a home, 
As doubtless is the case, 
She ’ll try to find a little girl 
Who has a glo my face. 
So be very, very careful, 
If you own a mirror too, 
That the frowning sister does n’t come 
And make her home with you. 
I've watched the toil of the wee brown ant, —Helen Standish Perkins 
The loving care of the mother bird, 
My heart is filled with the forest praise, ‘ tt 
No whisper even but I have heard. 


I’ve trod the meadows and roamed the woods, 
I’ve thrown my line in many a pool, 

And many a lesson I have learned,— 

There’s other knowledge than that of school. 










I lay my cheek to the warm brown earth, i i 
And feel the care that she hath for me, Five Little Brothers 


The blush of flower, the gold of grain, Five little brothers set out together 
The life of the green rejoicing tree. To journey the livelong day, 









But now I will fold it all away, In a curious carriage all made of leather 
Drop hazel wand for the scholar’s pen ; They hurried away, away ! 
I turn from the wonderful pictured page, ' One big brother and three quite small, 


From Nature’s book to the book of men. 
—Kate L. Brown 










And one wee fellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 













And they could not move about, 
The New Umbrella The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
Oh, Ella! And the wee one began to pout, 
With her first umbrella ! Till the biggest one whispered, ‘“‘ What do ye say? 
She walked abroad like any queen. Let’s leave the carriage and run away !”” 
She held it proudly for display, 
Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, So out they scampered, the five together, 
And never little girl more gay. And off and away sped !— 
When somebody found the carriage of leather 
Dear Ella! Oh my, how she shook her head. 
Such a wee umbrella ! ’Twas her little boy’s shoe, as everyone knows. 
One day upon the market- place And the five little brothers were five little toes. 
I met her ; dripping were her curls. —Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of little girls. 


« Why, Ella! The Fairies 
Where’s your new umbrella?’”’ Pray, where are the little bluebells gone, 
Said I: ‘ the storm has drenched your hair ! That lately bloomed in the wood? 
Just see your frock ! just see your hat ! Why, the little fairies have each taken one, 
And what is this you hug with care !— And put it on for a hood. 


A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?” 


And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone, 
Oh, Ella! That waved in the summer breeze ? 
With her first umbrella ! Oh, the fairies have taken them every one, 
She looked at me and shyly spoke, To plant in their gardens, like trees. 








